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Me WHEAT. 


: at and ‘eae ive ee crop now occu- 


on oo loams. Bat the 
may be also obtained from 
h ll marly and» caleare- 
ils. ‘Bifleed lime, in the land, in any 
1, is the great thing for wheat. The great 
amount of silicia in the straw of such grains 
as wheat, rye; oats, &c., (it is about four-fifths 
of the whole ashes nts burnt ,) requires an 
ample’ provision for it ir the soil, in a form 
‘susceptible of a ready assimilation by the 
plant. ~ This i is afforded by the action of lime 
upon the soil. It is also afforded by ashes. 
Lime is als dvantageous to wheat by check- | 
ing an ‘exuberant. erowth of the weak loose 
sti 


foreign seed Piet the wl 
this rapid g growth of weak straw; and thus 
the rust. There is the same objection 
agi with Seoaene meaeiabie matter. 


“enriched with fresh manure, if prepared with 
Vor. VII.—10. 


| also an effectual preventive, and it ish 


i with Le he the rust ove its appear- : 


t, but it tas 


a ¢ mentioned soil, and also from land. 


“Tillage and ‘aie! aiid 
~ of the State.— Sully, © 


lime 2 which fel prevent the evils 
tioned, A dressing of charcoal, it is. 


tensively used in France for the wheat ¢} 
There is another indispensable to a1 
wheat crop besides good soil, and that is "dea . ye 
of soil. If the reader will take the trouble to views : 
| examine the roots of his wheat, he will find ms Ae 
‘| that there are two sets of them; one of which 
pushes along the surface of the ground, and 
the other extends deep into the earth, penetrat- 
ing downwards. Thus this grain extracts its 
nourishment from every part of the soil, and 
to produce it in abundance, the soil must not 7 
only be good, but deeply ploughed. It should + ae 
be thoroughly turned up with the plough, and* 
underdrained ; for wheat on clay lands is al- ¢ 
most certain to be winter-killed, unless the A P hee 
S| lands be well drained. By successive freez- * 
ings and\thawings, the roots are broken and 
thrown out. But when the ground is plough- 
ed deeply and thoroughly, the water on the 
surface has an opportunity for percolation toa 
depth which renders the wheat in a measure 
safe frou it. An intelligent cotemporary re- 
marks. “In grounds not naturally wet , we be- 
lieve that this evil would be remedied by sub- 
soil vjodbine We mean the passing of a 
subsoil plough in the furrow of the share- 
ae at the time of the lat 
pulverize some six or tinches below 
i depth of the furrow slice, and not to tt 
ae the subsoil. There are ploughs 
ad of most of the manufacturers, ex- 
made for such a a purpose. The prac- RS 
3 Subsoiling does not much obtain in our ee oe 


teids 


(Roe ee 
r operation, so | , 


a resulting iavarnuty 
0 eg af the quanty. and th 


latity, and it is said, together ¥ 
have added or 


fed | Ae 
mo a 


» te ‘ 
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the plants tu pasture on, for every one surface 


<n ey 


of culture. It protects them alike from the 
ills of extreme drought, and excessive wet. 
It unfolds new mineral resources to the roots 
af the plants, while the ease with which their 
descent is made, encourages a vigorous growth, 
and thus defends them from the uprooting in- 
fluences of the freezings and thawings of 
winter.” 

‘Tt is always best, in our opinion, to harrow 
the land ploughed from day to. day, as it is 
then easiest reduced to a fine tilth. 

In selection of seed, the heaviest and plump- 
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est is of course the best; asd many people | 


find out which isthe heaviest by casting, or 
throwing the grain some distance on the floor, 
and only using that which falls farthest. This 
is certainly a summary method, but it is pro- 
bably attended with no further ad vantage than 
the separation of the wheat from, the lighter 
seed of chess or weeds. In some way the 
wheat should be carefully cleansed from eve- 
ry other seed, and if this method does not 
cleanse it, the seive should be resorted to, 
Washing in strong brine will cleanse it of 
most things; as the lighter substances will 
float on the surface; and may be then picked 
off. If the wheat is smutty, it should be again 
washed in another brine, with a little quick 
lime mixed with it; or in the brines mention- 
ed in the following recipe, which we get from 
the American Farmer. The smut may always 
be prevented by a little care at the time of 
sowing: 

ist. Prepare a ley of wood ashes. 

2d. A brine of salt and water. 

dd. A ley of lime. 

Each strong enough to bear an egg of pota- 
to. Graduate these steeps to the quantity of 
wheat you may wish to soak. Having pre- 
pared them, take as.much wheat as you wish 
to sow from day to. day, wash it well in pure 
water from the pump, until it no longer disco- 
lorsthe water. Then put it into the steep, stir 


it well and skim off the light grains that float 


Ne top. These light grains may be given 
“ogs. Let the seed remain the over 

2 steep. Next morning when you 

sow, drain off the water and dry 

ked lime, unslacked ashes, or 


' 


| 


1 


plaster. As soon as thisis done, begin to sow, 


taking care-not to.dry more seed any o1 e 
than you can sow that day. No harm is do 


to the seed while in soak, for many days,, but 


its germinating powers, if left for only a few 
days, after being taken out and dried, would 
be destroyed. Seed wheat, when thus pre- 
pared, is not only secured against smut, but 
receives in the process. an impetus which 
urges,forth vegetation several daysin advance 


of that which may be sown without being — 
soaked, and grows and roots much quicker. 


& yG 


BURNING WELLS OF KANAWHA. . 

We-take the following curious and interest- 
ing account of the burning wells of Kanawha 
from: the colamns of ‘“ ‘Lhe Farmer and Me- 
chanic :” . 


The Salt Wells of Kanawha, some of 


a 
“4 


which are sunk to the depth of 2,000 feet _ 


in the earth, discharge an immense quan- | 
tity of carburetted hydrogen gas with the 
salt water. ‘Ihe force of the ascending 
volume is very great and rises to the height 
of 100 feet above the surface of the earth, 
A lighted torch apphed to the ascending 
column instantly ignites the gas—it burns 
with great briliianey. ‘he water which 
rises from the deepest well is intensely 
cold, as is also the gas. The workmen 
become chilled in a few minutes when 
employed about tbe well. ‘The laborers 
in, warm weather fill earthen jugs with 
rain water, aud then immerse the jug in 
the vats in which the water from the wells 
is collected, and thus refrigerate the river 
water, making it as cold as iced water. 
The force of the ascending column of 
water and gas in a well recently sunk to 
the depth of 300 feet was so great when 
first struck by the anger, that the auger 
and wooden poles attached, were all 
blown ont of the shaft and thrown into 
the river, 200 feet distant, to the great ter- 
ror and confusion of the workmen. My 
friend, ‘Thomas Spencer, Esq., former Su- 
perintendent of the New York State Sa- 
lines, of Onondaga, has recently visited 
the Kanawha Salines, on his return from 
Fossil Salt Mines, in the Southwestern 
Mountains of Virginia, and has given me 
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and of the geological features of their im- 
mediate neighborhood, Mr. Spencer has 
brought me a number of pieces of incrus- 
tation of the inner surface -of the tubes 
throngh which the gas and salt water 
ascends from its deep subterranean foun- 
tains. Some time since the deepest well 
at Kanawha was supposed to have ex- 
hausted the great eae casometer, 
as the gas and salt water ceased to rise, 
but the probability is, the shafts have 


been closed by the rapid crystalization of 
~~ the material which forms this incrustation 


on the inner surface of the tubes, and the 
further discharge of the water and gas 
thus prevented. I have not analyzed this 


substance, but its appearance leads me to | 


conclude that it is sulphate of lime. ‘lhe 
roaring well of Lockpit, which is 401 
feet deep, was affected in the same way ; 
the pump placed in that well became so 
choked with sedeniic, that it was difficult 
to work it. ‘The crystalization there was 
different, being that of flattened prisms 
with eight sides—half to three-fourths of 
an inch in length, and one-sixteenth of an 
inch’ in thickness, and one-eighth of an 
inch in breadth—perfectly transparent, but 
on being calcined became opaque and of 
a shining white, and discovering the for- 
mation te be laminated, the /amine being 
thinner than the thinnest gold leaf. | 

. The gas which rises in the Kanawha 
wells is used as fuel for evaporating salt 
water,and crystalizing the salt—the inner 
surface of the furnaces in which the gas 
is burnt becomes extensively incrusted 
with a porous substance of a dark blue or 
black color, hard, like pumice stone, hang- 
ing in clusters like vegetable productions ; 
a sample which Mr. Spencer brought me 
reser.bles the fern plant, both in leaves and 
stem. About two millions of bushels of 
salt are made at these salines annually. 
I have samples of three parcels—alum 
salt, steam boiler salt, and the common 
pan salt. This salt has a slight reddish 
tinge—the alurn salt has much more trans- 
parency than the Onondaga solar salt or 
the ‘Turk’s Island salt. ‘I'he salt is sold 
at the Salines at twenty-five cents per 


lushel of fifty pounds. ‘The fuel used for 
10 3 


ae 


a minute account of the Burning Wells|salt making is gas and bituminous coal, 


Bituminous coal is very abundant in the 
immediate neighborhood, and costs but a 
little. Ihave a sample of this coal, and 
also a sample of bituminous coal from the 
Pittsburg mines. ‘The Kanawha coal is 
of less specific gravity than the Pittsburg. 
A mine of cannel coal has recently been 
discovered 16 miles from the Kanawha 
Salines. [ have also a sample of this 
cowl—it is superior to any cannel coal 
that I have seen, and I have several spe- 
cimens of foreign cannel coal, such as is 
brought to the New York market. This 
last is so close in its texture, and so hard, 
that it could be wrought intosnuff boxes. 
When the old wells were first made at the 
IXanawha Salines, to the depth of three 
or four hundred feet, a large quantity of pe- 
trolum came up with the water—this sub- 
stance is known by the name of “Seneca 
Oil,” “ Barbadoes Tar,” and the transpa- 
rent oilis “‘ Naptha.” I have a specimen 
of it which is very limpid. The salt water 
at Kanawha requires much purification 
previous to crystalization, passing through 
four several vats or receivers. Much bit- 
ler water, as it is termed, is extracted, and 
this is cf great specific gravity, I have 
asample of this bitter water of the specific 
gravity of 1 964-10G0—it is very acrid 
and pungent. Cattle that tread on the 
eround saturated with it lose their hoofs. 
The Kanawha Salines are upon the 
Great Kanawha river, in the southwest- 
ern partof Virginia, east of the Ohio river 
and west of the Allezhany mountains. 
Fears have been expressed by many of 
the residents of Kanawha, that the gas in 
the wells would be ignited by hghtning 
storms, and an explosion result from the 


combustion of the gas in this great sub- 


terranean gasometer. There is no danger 
of this whatever. The gas is covered by 
water, and should the lightning come in 
contact with the gas, it would ignite the 
gas and then mingle with and burn silent- 
ly until extinguished. Such was the ope- 
ration of the lightning and the gas m the | 
gas pipes in Pearl street, in New York, 
when a store was struck by lightning and 
the gas pipe melted and the gas set on fire. 
Should balloons ever come into exten- 


f 
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sive use, Kanawha gas wells could fur-| pointed ‘conductors, for stimulating the 
nish these erial vessels with an abun- growing plants, the operator forgetting 
dance of inflammable air, and a sufficien-! that the moist soil, being a free conductor 
ey for all the ballooning which the world! of electricity, dissipated i ina moment eve- 
yay ever require. ry particle of the fluid that came down 
‘he coldness of the water in the.deep, the rods, and not reaching the plants, and 
wells at Kanawha, which are deeper, than| also forgetting that if the soil were not a 
the far-famed artesian well of Grenoble,) conductor, the. electricity thus brought 
Paris, contradicts the theory that the earth | down could never reach them; two con- 
increases in temperature as progress is/ flicting absurdities thus lying at the very 
inade downward, The New York:Mu-) threshold. Extraordinary expectations 
nicipal. Gazette contains extensive andide-| were also raised by the occasional obsery- 
tailed accounts of the Kanawha Salines.! ance of the great Iuxuriance of) some 
‘These Salines may be reckoned among) plants.at the. foot of lightning rods—re- 
the greatest wonders of the: great’ West.| sulting from growing in the deep bed of 
The inhabitants of JCanawha county,| mellow suil.made by digging the hole for 
who are numerous, live upon a crust of; a| the lower end of the rod. 
wast gasometer of inflammable air, and) Accurate ‘scientific experiments hin 
should that section of our, continent be-| been lately made under the supervision of 
come, like some districts‘of South Ame-| Professor Solly, of the London Horticul: 
rica, destitute of water, then the gas| tural Society, which set the matter final- 
would become explosive, but even in such|ly at rest. Ax large and powerful cylin- 
a.case it ig probable that the absence of| der electric machine was used, and the 
water would diminish the gas, and that| plants, in pots, within doors, were kept 
the great gasometer would become. aa heavily charged, four hours each day, for 
empty cayern. four weeks ; ‘and although the experiment 
‘The condensation of this gas has fur-| was varied 1 in many different ways, not the 
nished the petrolum found in the earth,| slightest influence could in any case be 
and the crystalization of the petrolum has perceived, either favorable or detrimental 
produced the bituminous.coal found in the | to vegetable growth. ‘Lhe plants opera- 
mines—and thus nature is constantly la-| ted upon, several pots of each sort being 
boring in the great changes which are| taken, were young BYrench beans ; young 
continually going forward—the etherial plants. of the common scarlet geranium ; 
changing: to the material, and: the materi-| plants of the strawberry ; seeds of wheat, 
al again, becoming etherial, and thus will; and seeds of mustard and cress, _Exxpe- 
qominue to labor until the great globe. it-| riments.were afterwards made in the open 
self “shall melt with fervent heat,” ex-|air, on a,number. of different plants, and 
pand its atmosphere, change. ils orbit for| the machine worked four hours each day 
one of greater eccentricity, take a comet’s , for nearly six weeks, but not the slightest 
path, perform a. comet’s revolutions until difference’could be observed between those 
if shall again. acquire density, and then -electrified-and those not. 
return again to its place in the great sy 
tem of worlds, ‘a new earth,” a new crea-.! 
on, , Ky Meriam.* |,” ‘THE BEE: 


The. sting of: the humble: bee is not 
BLEC TRO Ol ena i only severe, but he can sting many times 

Much was said: a year. or two since,! in succession, as. he does not ‘lose his: sting 
and high expectations raised; relative to in the operation, ‘The honey bee, on: the 
accelerating the growth of vegetables by, contrary, buries. his sting deepan the flesh 
eleciricity. Plats of ground were encir- of.a person or animal, ‘and as he: tears 
cled by wires buried beneath the: surface. himself aver, he leaves the Besa of 
of the soil, and connected with. upright, his body; and tears out a part of [ns en- 
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trails; and though he may return to the 
hive, he is soon killed by his fellows, as’ 
useless, or he soon dies. If a person uses 


leather gloves, or mittens, in managing | 


bees, when there is danger of their sting- 
ing, ‘they lose their lives if they sting in 
the leather. We once counted fifty stings 
in a pair of leather gloves, after going 
among bees that were enraged. So many 
oe 

lives were lost, which induced us after- 
wards to use very thick, fringed woollen 
‘mittens, and when the bees stung these, 
they could withdraw their stings “without 
m injury, as there was not enough firmness. 
jn the material to hold the sting, which 
has beard or barbs, ke those of a: fish 
hook, that ee their easy extraction, 
ree _ Boston Cultivator. 


POTATO ROT. 


We see in one of our exchanges the state- 


‘ment ‘that William Shull, of Springtield, Ohio, 
‘thinks he. has been Saahegetl in raising a 
crop of healthy potatoes last season from dis- 
eased seed, by cutting the seed potatoes small 
_and placing them in running,water for three: 
days before. planting. We place little confi-. 
dence in this idea, as we think the disease is 
a gangrene of the cellular tissue of the potato. 
itself. Mr. Shull says: “‘Bhe object of put- 
/ ting’ them in the running water, is to carry off 
the disease, which, as it soaks out, will cause 
the potato to become white and clean, with a 
healthy appearance. They should be planted 
so.soon as taken out of the water. I have only 
-to.add that from, the seed thus treated, I have 
good potatoes, which are entirely free. from 
disease, and which have kept sonnd, while all 
ethers in the country are rotting.” If these 
potatoes had really have had the disease, we 
hardly think any: washing would have: got it 
out, ‘Phere is probably some: mistake. 


It with not pa to hoe a great fieldi for a 


little crop, Or to mow twenty acres for 


five loads of hay, Enrich, the land: and 
it will pay you for it. . Better farm thirty 


acres well, than fifty by halves. You 
will gain. by it,, : 


From the lowa Advocate, 
CULTURE QF FLOWERS. 


Flowers should be cultivated in every: 
garden, especially if near the house; in 
which case, if not in every. other, the gar- 
den certainly ought. not to, be limited to. 
the production of vegetables merely, but 
should conta the-ornamental as well as. 
the useful. ‘Too much time and space. 
must not, bowever, be devoted to flowers, 
and we will, only. mention, a few of the 
more hardy sorts, which may be easily 
managed, and which will. be pleasing at 
all seasons of: the year. 

Climbing over the porch, or around the. 


door, you may have a few of the hardy, 


tall-growing roses, for orgament. Com- 
mon inonthly or China roses, may cover, 
the cerners of your house, or be trained: 
under and along the sides of the windows, 
mixed with laurestinas and pyracantha,. 
nor let the honeysuckle he wanting, but’ 
in some corner, twisted around a tree, or, 
hanging over.a corner,of the wall. 
Have plants of the hundred- leaved, 

moss, cabbage, variegated and common. 
blush roses, in the corners. of your gar- 


den nearest your house, and in the-bor-. 
ders, plant snow-drops, crocuses, red: andi 


yellow tulips, white and yellow bache-. 
lors’ buttons, primroses, anernones, nar- 
Cissus, cowslips, polyanthus, white and’ 
yellow Ities, wall- flowers of different co-. 
lors, dahlias, hollyhocks,, jonquils, violets, 


the sweet-scented clover, mignicnette, and: 


any other annuals you like or can,procure. 

If you edge your flower-border with 
the garden daisy, and the hardy sorts of 
auriculas, there will be few days in sum-. 


mer or. autumn in which some pretty lit- 


tle flower will not peep forth, and. afford 
you pleasure in looking at it. A holly, 
(an American one Nv rth, or am European, 
South,) box, laurel, or rhododendron, will 
do, well under shade, and their perpetnal 
green will refresh your eyes in winter; 
and'be assured that such objects as a gar 
den, present, if it be neatly kept, are al- 


sways valuable, for they do the heart good, 


and: impart a kindly tone. of! feeling and 
refreshment, and: serve to, keep. out evil 
thoughts, 


vs 


ay 
a 


- method for naking a compost of great power, 


~ Have two or three barrels about three-fourths 
full of ashes, placed in some convenient spot 
‘near the farm-house or barn, and cause all the 
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Encourage your wept ina taste for 
flowers, ‘Teach them to plant the seeds 
and roots, and»,to weed and keep them 
clean, and train and cultivate them, and 
the taste. willyvemain with them when 
they grow old. 
these, in the recollection of by-gone ee 
that local attachment is founded, making | 
us delight to revisit the scenes of our 
childhood, bringing back the wanderer 
from distant climes, !o seek a last resting 
place in the home of his fathers. 


RECIPE FOR PoUDRET TY 


Take 40 bushels off mould ‘fiom the 
woods, ahi 

Five bushels of ashes, leached dor un- 
leached, ee 

Five bushels of bone dust, ee 

One bushel of plaster. Ay 
Incorporate the whole well togethe 
shovelling it over until the mass is tho- 
roughly mixed. Then moisten the heap 
gradually with 30 gallons of human 
urine ; shovel the whole over until the 
entire ‘compost is saturated with the urine, 
then throw the whole into a conic pile 
and let it pe a week or two, when 
it may be spread over an acre sowed in 
wheat, as soon as that shall have been 
ploughed in; to be finished by harrow- 
ing. 

We have no doubt that the above com- 
post, or if you please to call it poudrette 
would increase the product of wheat a 
hundred per cent. upon lands usually ap- 
propriated to wheat culture—nor do we 
doubt that it would so far improve the 
soil as to answer, without any other ma. 
nure, through a four years’ course of 
rotation. 


Somewhat similar to this is the following 


and which is still more simple than the above. 


chamber-ley to be daily emptied upon them. 
Ina few days the ashes will be perfectly satu- 
rated. Empty them in a pile, cover it with 
earth, and refill the barrel with ashes. By these 


It is on such things as} jing of it, we can pire » its is Worth. 


means, in a few weeks, from materials that 
are generally lost about every establishment, 
a large quantity of manure may be collected, 
of a most singular efficacy. Having witness+ 
ed the results produced by a very thin sprink- 


From the Ohio Cultivator. ~— 


SUBSOIL PLOUGHING—BOTTOM 
LANDS. 


Is it a fact, Mr. Editor, as hea stated 

at Columbus, that subsoil ploughing does 
no manner of good, to our alluvial bottom 

lands? If so, it should be \ generally 
known, and the sooner the better. Seve- 

ral of my neighbors contemplate purcha- 

sing subsoil ploughs for that description 

of lands. 1 may have committed an error 

in recommending the practice. I never. 
used the’subsoil plough, but from the re- 

sults of very deep ploughing, experiments: 
and observations, I had come to the con- 

clusion that it would be beneficial on al- 

most every description. of soils, provided 

the land is not too we. 

It is very evident that the pressure of 
the plough, running at a-uniform depth for 

many years, forms a hard stratum almost 

impervious to water, and impenetrable to 
the roots of plants. When breaking a 

clover ley, a short time since, the ground 

wet and loamy, with water standing on 

numerous portions, shortly after heavy, 

protracted rains, [ found the earth quite 

hard and dry at the depth of seven to 

nine inches, or just below where. the: 
plough usually ran. 

A neighbor, who pays but little atten- 

tion to agricultural science, on renting a 

farm adjoining me, complained that the 

ground was so hard, at a depth of four or 

five inches, that he could not plough be- 

low that depth, without-going entirely be- 

neath that hard stratum, the former being 

too shallow, and the latter too hard on his 

team. I explained the difficulty ; the ori- 

vinal proprietor had skinned about three 

or four inches deep for some twenty-five 

years, forming a complete hard-pan. 

Mr. J. Bufineton, an extensive farmer 

and quite an observing man, tells) me. 


/ 
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inake-shift subsoil plough, he had to put a 


heavy weight on the plough to. make 1: 
penetrate the bard stratum below. the fur-. 


row of the large plough. His land, as you 
know, is an alluvial deposit, abounding: i in 
“vegetable matter, rich Joamand sand—one 
of ‘the deepest and richest alluvion soils 
on the Ohio river. ‘The result of his ex- 
periment with the bull- tongue was favora- 
ble, giving a better yield than the balance 
of the field, nner the large plough only 
was used.. 


. When preparing a piece of and land |. 
for a premium crop of corn, a few years} 


ago, | had occasion to-fill up. a tempora- 
ry dich that had been made the year pre- 


vious, and it so happened that a row of 


corn was planted directly over the ditch, 


which gave it a decided advantage over | 


any other row: in the field, the entire pro- 
duct being at the rate. of seventy-one 
bushels per acre,,soil eighteen inches deep, 
rich muck, or vegetable deposit, clay sub- 
soil. 

The Rev. Jamies Kelley, of this county, 
when digging a well, hauled sand. from 
near the bottom, and: filled up an old well 
that had been partially dug in his field by 
the original proprietor, afier which. he 
ploughed 1 the field and planted corn. ‘fhe 
hills of corn planted in. the pure sand, or 
neatly so, and directly over the old well, 
gave an extraordinary yield,. producing 
ears twenty-two inches in length, at least 
six inches longer than I ever saw, and 
four longer than I, ever heard or read aber 
Query: Was this extraordinary result 
caused by some mineral or other nutritive 
qualities containedn the sand that came 
from may feet below the surface; or was 
it the action of the rains and atmosphere, 
dissolving ahd rendering the sand soluble, 
that it could be: readily taken up by pla nts, 
or did the unusual depth of loose earth 
induce the roots of the corn to extend 
down to such a depth as to afford a con- 
stant and unifosm supply of food and 
moisture, evem temperature, and a great 
variety of dainties to. feast. upon ? 

Do not these results, after making a 
liberal allowance for the fact that simi- 
Jar causes produce different effects under 


that pr aane using the bull-tongue for a. 


benefit from deep ploughing, 


a prejudice bas arisen agi 


-ed. 


Slee cucumstances, dicate that sub- 
soiling will be beneficial even to our bot- 
tom. Tamils, Mr. ‘Thomas to the contrary, 
notwithstanding 2 Lis, G: 


_ Subsoiling is cénidialy avery good thing in 
many circumstances ; where there is a deep 


soil, it is absolutely necessary to obtain the ful? 


strength ef the ground. But where we havea 
thin iss of loam over.a subsoil of intracta- 
ble clay,, we tust not expect to receive much 
unless the earth 
turned up be properly manured., 


‘rom the Cultivator, 
PROPER CONSTRUCTION OF LIGHT: 
pei ‘NING RODS.’ 


eason is fast approaching in 
€ quantities of hay and grain 
stored, L wish to call the atten- 
tion of your numerous readers to the im- 
portance of protecting their barns by light- 
ning rods. 

It is well known that the warm vapor 
arising from newly filled barns, has a 
strong affinity for seetticity, and on ee 
near approach of at pr: 


such buildings in it 


Banger ois 
ainst the use of 
conductors, from ihe improper manner in 
whieh they have generally been construct- 
When not rightly made and put up, 
they are of no value. In many cases they 
may be even worse than useless. Fox in- 
stance, if the points at the upper extremi- 
ty are covered with rust, they will not an- 


-swer the purpose intended, because a me- 
tallic oxide repels instead of attracting 
electricity. 
‘before 
‘it but.a short distance, the finid is liable to 
escape from tbe rod ito the side of the 


If the lower end terminates 
reaching the ground, or penetrates 


building, which being elose at hand, offers 


‘a better conductor than the air, or the dry 
surface of the ground, 


For the information of such as may not 
have given attention to this matter, F will 
give the method of making and attach- 


‘mg conductors, which has been tested by - 


experiments, ard approved by men. of 
science. 
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They. should be made of horse shoe 
rods, five-eighths inch square, which are 
sufficiently large, and being ‘slit cold, 
have a rough, jagged surface, affording 
numerous radiating points. The several 
pieces of which the rod is. composed may 
be welded smoothly together, so as not to’ 
increase the size, or joined by a hook and 
eye. 


In the last method, the hook should} 


have a point left on the end, and be driven 
into the eye after being bent at little more 
than a right angle. 

In applying the conductor to barns, ba: 
gin at the northwest corner, by inserting 
the rod far enough into the eround to al. 
ways insure its contact with moist earth ; 
carry it along the gable end to one end of 
the ridge pole, thence along the ridge pole 
to the other end of it, thence along the 
other gable end, and down the southeast | 
corner, continuing it into the ground, as in 
the beginning, far enough to reach the 
moist earth. ‘There should bea point at 
the eaves on each corner, and one on each 
end of the ridge pole, which should be 
covered with a coating of silver to pre- 
vent them fromrusting. The rod should 
be secured in its place by wooden fasten- 
ings. If these directions are carefully 
observed, there can be but little doubt that 
buildings thus. provided would be effectu- 
ally secured against destruction by lie¢ht- 
ning, with little trouble and at a small ex- 
pense. W. 


TRENCHING. 


Trenching is one of the readiest modes | 
in the gardener’s power for renovating his| 
soil. ‘lhe process is thus conducted : 

“From the end of the piece of ground | 
where it is intended to begin, take out a 
trench two spades deep and twenty inches | 
wide, and wheel the earth to the opposite | 
end, to fill up and finish the last ridge. 
Measure off the width of another trench, 
then stretch the line and mark it out with 
the spade. Proceed in this way until | 


rte 


the whole of the ridges are outlined, after 
which, begin Bins end, and fill up the 
bottom of “the first ‘ene with the sur- 


face or tea spil’ of the second, ‘then take 
the bottom ‘spit’ of the latter, ‘and throw: 
it in such a way over the other as to form 
an elevated, sharp- pointed ridge. By this 
means, a portion of fresh soil is annually 
brought on the surface, to the place of 
that which the crop of the past season 
may have in some ineastre exhausted.” 
Bastard trenching is ‘thus performed : 
“Open a trench two ) feer* Andee half or a 
yard wide, one full spit, and the shoveling 
deep, and wheel the soil from it to where 
it is intended to finish the piece; then put 
in the dung, and dig it in with the’bottom 
spit in the trench; ‘then fill up this trench 
with the top spit, &e., of ‘the second, 
treating it in like manner, and soon. The 
advantages of this plan of working the 
soil are, that the “good soil is retained 
at top—an important consideration where 
the subsoil is poor or bad—the bottom soi} 
is enriched and enloosened for the pene- 
tration and nourishment of the roots; and 
allowing them to descend deeper, they are 
not so liable to suffer from drought in sum- 
mer; strong soil is rendered “capable of 
absorbing more moisture, and yet remains 
dryer at the surface by the water passing 
down more rapidly to the subsoil, and it 
insures a thorough shifting of the “soil.” 
In all trenching, whether one, two-or 
more spades deep, always previous to dig- 
ing, put the top of each trench two or 
three inches deep, or more, with all weeds 
and other litter, at the bottom of the open 


one, which not only makes clean dieging 


and increases the depth of loose soil, but 
all weeds and their seeds are regularly 


‘buried at such a depth that the weeds 


themselves will rot, and herr he tte 
not vegetate. 


“BIG-HEAD” IN HORSES. - 


The disease in horses called “ big-head” 
is sometimes very troublesome, both on 


‘account of the pain-and injury it inflicts 


on the horse, and the difficulty of curing 

J. J. Rosseau, in the Prairie Farmer, — 
gives an article descriptive of the d.sease 
and mode ‘of cure. Hesays: “The first 
appearance of the big-head, when ‘it at- 
tacks the upper jaw, 1s more hke that 


produced by the halter in breaking young 
horses, than anything I can compare it to. 


Indeed, so similar are the two, that jock- 7 
eys frequently trade off horses having in- 


cipient big-head, stating that the appear- 
ances have been produced by a halter.— 
The horse first loses that delicacy. of pro- 
portion about the head, which is. one of 
his greatest ornaments, looking clumsy 
and awkward on account of the ” swelling 
swhich takes place | first at or near the place 
where the nose-band of the halter passes 
‘round the nose. he tumors.are at first 
small and circumscribed, and may not be 
noticed Py a careless observer, Their situ- 
ation is on each side of the face at the 
place above indicated, and when they ac- 
‘quire their greatest size, they extend to 
the eyes, or thereavout, and, thew eleva- 
tion will be one or two inches, and in bad 
cases more. The head now presents a 
peculiarly clumsy appearance: Frequent- 
Ty before the upper part of the head ad- 
vances so far'as just described, the affec- 
tion seizes the lower jaw bone, which be- 
comes much larger than natural, 4 

- The shoulder, alse, he says, is liable to 
be attacked. Tt begins to swell at the 


points, from which it extends and em- 


‘braces the whele scapula. But the disor- 
“der observes no recularity in attack and 
progress, ‘“‘ Sometimes: the face alone is 
affected ; ‘sometimes the lower jaw, and 
sometimes the head is last affected; the 
complaint beginning in the shoulder, and 
“extending to'the limbs, and finally to the 
head.” — In some cases, it is said the dis- 
order dees not extend to the head, and in 


such cases it is called the “stiff disorder,” 


though the complaint is said te be the 
samhe, as is proved by its being cured with 
the same treatment. [t appears to be 
known, by the. various names of “ big- 
head,” “hig-jaw,” “ie-shoulder,” and 
cr ‘stiff. disorder,” but the same treatment 
1S recommended for all. The disease is 
divided into three stages. 
is known by stiffness in the limbs, lame- 
ness, &c, The second stage is shown 
by the enlargement of the head, jaw or 
shoulder. The third and last stage. is 
shown by the protuberances on the head ; 
having gained a considerable size and 


The first stage 


bony consistence. ‘The ti treatment for the 
first and second stages Is given as follows: 
“Ist. Apply a cord around the upper 
lip, put ina stitch and twist it so as to 
hold.the horse still. This is a common 
operation, and familiar to every farmer. 
‘Then cut through the skin on the middle 
of the nose, vertically, and immediately 
on the rounding part between the nostrils. 
Let the incision be no deeper than to ex- 
pose the tendon which passes down. in 
this place. Lay hold of the tendon and 
cut it in two; then cutit off again at the 
distance of about one inch, taking the 
piece entirely out, (The piece must be 
taken out, or the cut extremities would 
soon reunite.) Next, double one ear» 
and excise about an inch frorn each cord ; 
so with the other ear’ 

After the operations have been perform- 
ed, it is recommended to turn the horse to 
grass, to give him no grain, and neither 
ride nor drive him until: he is well, which 
it is said will require several weeks, and 
it is recommended to give him on alter- 
mate days, a tea-spoonful of saltpetre, and 
a table-spoonful of sulphur, for nine or ten 
days ; bleeding him every two or three 
days in the course of that time. 

In case the disease has reached the 
third stage before treatment is commenced, 
it is directed to “bore ,a gimblet-hole in 
each protuberant bone of the face, (one 
on each side,) and introduce into them a 
plece of arsenic the size of a pea, wrap- 
ped in tissue paper.” 


CANADA THISTLES. 


Some persons suppose that this plant is: 
only propagated by root, not from seed. 
The idea is unquestionably erroneous, and 
leads to a carelessness which permits the 
increase of the pest. It is true that it 
spreads rapidly by roots ; but where it is 
seen to spring up, as it frequently does, at 
a considerable distance from where it, had 
previously grown, it may be known to 
have sprung from seed. It should there- 
fore be made a rule to prevent its seeding 
in all cases. i 

‘In pastures and all grass grounds, this- 
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‘Nes should bs mowed close to the ground 
twice a year, justas they are in ‘blossom, 
before any of them have seeded. The 
labor of cutting will in many cases be 
repaid by the extra quantity of feed which 
may be thus obtained. Thistles frequent- 
ly occupy the best ground, and where they 
stand thickly, they prevent animals from 
eating the grass which grows among 
them, By cutting them closely, the grass 
springs fresh and sweet, and the patches 
‘are grazed so much that ‘the ‘growth of 
the thistles is often much checked. On 
moist land, which is inclined to make a 
thick swe d, thistles may be effectually 
smothered down and killed by following 
up the practice of cutting for a few years. 
We have formerly proved this in our own 
experience in repeated instances. 

In cultivated land, the Canada thistle 
may be destroyed by frequent ploughing 
Four thorough ploughings, with an inter- , 
val of three weeks between each plough- 
ing, will destroy the principal portion of 
them.— Cultivator. 


USEFUL RECIPES FOR WRITERS. 


“ W.” in the Maine Farmer, under the 
above head, gives the following useful in- 
formation in regard to writing on oily pa- 
per, parchment, &e. 
case that paper contains oleagimous mat- 
ter which prevents the ink from spread- 
ing, and causes much trouble to those 
who attempt to write on it. When paper 
possesses this character, or when it is ne- 
cessary to write on parchment, which is 
generally possessed of an oily or greasy 
surface, put a few drops of fresh, unadul- 
terated beef’s gall into the writing fluid, 
and you will find it to flow easily and free- 
ly from the pen.’ By adding a little salt |i 
and vinegar to the fluid, it may be pre- 
served a year or more without corrupting, 

“ INDELIBLE INx.—This article is now 
extensively used for marking linen, The 
shopman’s price is usually two shillings 
per bottle; but those who’ wish to use it 
can manufacture it much cheaper. ‘To 
two drachms of nitrate of silver, add a 
weak solution of tincture of galls, (four 


It is sometimes the | 


| 


presented. 


drach ee mix them rhonda vy 
shaking. This is an indelible fluid, and 
withstands the effects, combined or sepa- 
rate, of heat and suds. Another recipe is 
nitrate of silver, one drachm ; ; purest gum 
arabic, half an ounce, dissolved i in half a 
pint of purest rain water, caught in a 
perfectly clean vessel, in ‘the open. air. 
To write legibly with this ink, the cloth 
must first be dipped in a solution of one 
ounce of salt of tarter, im an ounce and 
a half of water, and exposed to the sun 
until perfectly dry, before the ink is ap- 
plied. Nitrate of silver may be made by 
putting siver into nitric acid, (aquafortis,) 
by which it is dissolved.” = 8 


THE COCKROACH NUISANCE | 


Take asixpenny loaf of wheat bread— 
the staler the better—reduce it to a 
crumb, (of course after parmg off the 
crust,) then in a pint of boiling water 
put two tea-spoonsful of Cayenne pepper, 
one of pulverized orris seed, half a drachm 


| of saltpetre, the same quantity of. white 
lead, and.a wine glass full of extract of 


hops. Now throw in your crumb. of 
bread, digest for six hours in a moderate 
heat; strain through a cloth, add to the 
liquor 30 drops of tincture of quassia, and 
let it stand till the next day; then ‘bottle 
it and keep it ina pantry. .Some doxen 
lumps of sugar, saturated with the mix- 
ture, and strewed about the kitchen, will 
remove this pest in Jess than no time... 


FATTENING POULTRY. | 


It is asserted in the “Transactions of the 
Society of Arts,” that there is a great ‘ad- 
vantage in fattening geese, turkeys, and, 
in short, fowls of every description, on po- 
tatoes mixed with meal. On this diet 
they are said to fatten in less than one- 
half the time ordinarily required to bring 
them to the same conditionof “excellence,” 
on any kind of corn, or even on meal it: 
self. The potatoes must be boiled and 
mashed fine while’ they are hot, andthe 
meal added, just before the food i is ‘to be 
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ba ? Baw the Southern Planter. | eh: 
REVIEW OF BRUCE’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Editor, —Seeing that the slavery 
opinions of Mr. James C. Bruce, as €x- 


pressed in an agricultural address, had} 


excited ‘ouch interest amongst our. North- 
ern neighbors, I sent to Richmond and 
procured a copy of the “Whig” in which 
' at was published. After a careful perusal, 
1 propose to avail myself of your columns, 
the legitimate medium of agricultural 
circumstances, to review the nature, cha- 
racter, and tendency of this discourse. 
-Of the author personally I know litle, 
except that he bears the character of be- 
ing one,of the most wealthy, amiable, 
and intelligent gentlemen in the wealthy 
and enlightened region in which he lives ; 
it was, therefore, with the- most pleasing 
anticipations that I sat down to the peru- 
sal of Mr. Bruce’s address. Mere farmer 
as I am, 1 waded, with some difficulty, 
through the political opening, which 


seems to me to be marked with a very 
vulgar, and very erroneous sirain of| 


thought. I dislike very much. the com- 
mon slang about the evils of party:— 
Without: party nothing that is great or 
noble would ‘ever have been effected.— 
What is party but union and co-operation, 
the mighty levers by which the world 
has been raised? and what is: political 
party but the united and concerted action 
of those whe are willing to compromise 
minor differences for the sake of securing 
some great principle held in common 
amongst them? ‘Things that are power- 
ful are never harmless, and it is unques- 
tionably true that this mighty engine 
‘may be worked for evil as well as for 
good; but the man who would reject it 
altogether for this reason, would be about 
as wise as he who would interdict the 
printing press, because it is not always 
devoted to the cause of virtue. 

Nor does Mr. Bruce’s idea of “ free- 
dom” find more favor in my eyes. ‘He 
who binds himself to man by any sort of 
chain; who basks in his smiles and 
writhes under his frown, is not free.”— 
This is Mr, Bruce’s test, and tried by it, 
I fear that even the millionaire of Halifax, 
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if he be the worthy gentleman I imagine 
him, will be found reposing in-the chains 
of slavery, ‘The great object and result 
of civilization is to bind man to man, to 
make one individual dependant upon an- 
other, to summon each to the bar of pub- 
lic opinion in’ whose smiles the hero may 
bask, and under whose frown the culprit 
may wither. Society, government, and 
legislation have no other end and aim 
but this.. The merehant who asks the 
patronage of his customer, the lawyer 
who desires the approbation of his client, 
and the politician who seeks the favor of 
the public, even although he do so m 
pursuit of his, daily bread, only groan 
under the irreversible and divine decree 
to which the son of woman has been con- 
demned. And let us never forget that it 
is the great merit of the glorious institu- 


tions which Mr. Bruce was called on to 


eulogize (the speech was delivered on the 
4th of July) that they seek to diffuse 
equally the burden of this heavy load 
amongst the blacks that are doomed’ to 
bear it. That in pursuit of the approba- 
tion of our fellow-men, which is.as need- 
ful to the purse of most, as it is grateful 
to the affections of al/, the frailties and 
failings of human nature are prominently 
displayed, is undoubtedly true; but to 
select one class for this peculiar stigma, 
or to taint any of his fellow-citizens with 
the necessity of struggling for a liveli- 
hood, is what, we are sure the good taste 
of Mr. James C. Bruce would be the first 
to deprecate; and yet this is what his 
language means, or it means nothing. I 
hope Mr. Bruce will excuse me when I 
add that the habit in which some of our 
agricultural orators indulge, of sneering 
at other callings, is neither graceful nor 
just. The several professions of life are 
the members of the body politic, equally 
dependant the one upon the other, con- 
nected together by an indissoluble link, 
all performing their several functions, and 
equally important to the great end they 
are destined to accomplish. I know it is 
much the fashion of the day to abuse the 
American people generally, and the inha- 
bitants of Virginia especially, for their 


devotion to politics; but for my own part 
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[ hope the day may never arrive bee 
the citizens of this great Republic shall 
‘become like the sluggish Turk, indifferent 
to, or like the Russian serf, ignorant of 
the greai principles of political economy. 

But enough of politics; it was as a 
farmer that I intended toaddress an aver 
‘eultural paper, and if I have been diverted 


‘from my course, I may find an excuse in 


‘the agricultural address 1 proposed to re- 
view. The gist of Mr. Bruce’s discourse, 
the only portion perhaps which has ex- 
cited the public attention, is contained in 
his observations upon the important and 


‘interesting subject of slave labor in Vir-. 


ginia, I “will say nothing of the peculiar 

delicacy that surrounds this subject at this 
‘particular period; I will say nothing of 
‘the impolicy of re-opening a topic which, 
‘by common consent, has been buried, 
‘whiist the unauthorized interference of 
ruthless fanatics makes it dangerous to 
discuss it; but admitting the “right of 
every citizen to judge of the propriety of 
such a course, I shall endeavor to:show 
that Mr. Bruce’s views have been con- 
ceived in haste and lack that serious and 
grave consideration with which this sub- 
ject, if approached at all, should be care- 
fully treated. I think Mr. Bruce’s argu- 
ment may be expressed in much fewer 
words than he has used to convey it. If 
I understand it, it is this. ‘There are 
‘other portions of the world where agyri- 
cultural labor yields greater returns than 
yt does in Virginia; therefore, the Vir- 
‘ginian is advised to remove his‘slaves to 
those more favored regicns. 

That some portions of the earth are 
by Providence more blessed than others 
is unquestionable; though that any stand 
higher in the category than Eastern Vir- 
ginia, may well be doubted. It is this 
oblivion of proximate blessings, and the 
tendency to see an El Dorado inevery 
distant prospect, that renders us a nation 
of Arabs, and induces us to spend a life 
of migration in search of blessings that 
exist only in the vista of the future. ‘I'his 
spirit is the curse of the country, and 
with it Mr, Bruce seems to be fully im- 
bued. All the tender ties of home are to 
be severed; all the feelings of patriotism 


are to be: forgotten in thie vain ia iltu- 


sive ‘wandering after wealth, Oh ‘no, 


says Mr. Bruee, it is only the negro that 
is to be expatriated : the while man is to 
remain at home.’ But who i is to sel limits 
to this spirit when once it is aroused?— 
The same argument that’ would induce 
the locomotion of one species of labor 
would justify the removal of all, and. its 
progress, instead of being arr ested by the 
canefields of Louisiana, could only find 
its termination in the all. absorbing mines 
of Potosi. 

It is a general onineigie of political « eco- 
nomy that labor will flow into the most 
profitable channel, and it is-the complaint 
of Mr. Bruce that the slave labor of Vir- 
ginia does not follow this general rule.— 
Let us. see whether in the first place this 
exception to the-rule really exists, and if 
it does, whether it is supported by reasons 
founded in justice, or only rests, as Mr. 
Bruce supposes, upon ignorance and ¢ error, 
We will give the gentleman credit for his 
statistics and his figures. He shows that 
the labor of a negro man will yield in 
Louisiana a profit of $320, whilst in Vir- 
ginia it would return only $100; that 
the negro hires in Virginia for only $50 
per annum, whilst in Louisiana -he will 
bring $200. Alas for the weakness of 
human nature! this all- absorbing love of 
gain needs no incentive-from. the silvery 
tongue of the orator of Halifax.. Were 
it indeed true that the farmer of Virginia 
could convert his fifty dollars of slave la- 
bor into two hundred, even at the expense 
of those humane considerations that Mr. 
Bruce seems to value so lightly, I am 


,| afraid there would be too few of us able 


to resist the temptation of coining con- 
science into money. Not that I mean 
that even if this calculation were correct, 
it would ensnare a large: portion of the 
humane slaveholders of Virginia. God 
forbid! No, I believe the complaint of 
Mr. Bruce, that many even ‘of those who 
are satisfied of the pecuniary advantage 
of the scheme, fail to realize its benefits, 
is made not without reason. Still, I say, 
let not this calculation elude even those: 
who look to pecuniary profit alone— 
There are many items that Mr. Bruce 
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has failed to take into the account., To 
offset the ‘additional hire: of $150. that 
you areto get by sending your slave to 
Louisiana, you are to calculate the ex- 
pense of. the journey, the employment of 
an agent, and the increased risk, of dis- 
ease. ‘Add to this the wear and tear of 
conscience for a violated humanity, and 
you will find thet slave labor remains in 
Virginia only, wpon. the _great general 
principle with which we started, that labor 
will of dtself annage flow into the most pro- 
Sitable channel. 

No, my friends, it is not in the enor- 
mous profits of sugar making, nor in the 
superior fertility of the virgin West that 
you will find the cause of Virginia po- 
-verty ; nor is itm the diversion of your 
labor to'the one or the other, as Mr. Bruce 
-sagely advises, that you are to seek its 
‘remedy. If the competition of the West 
has reduced the standard price of your 
products, seek to increase the quantity by 
redoubled diligence and a more judicious 
system of cultivation : if your incomes 
are, still, less than they formerly ‘were 
“under the circumstances of a fruitful soil 
and a monopolized market, conform your 
! expenditures to your income, and instead 
of sighing over the extra advantages that 
‘you once-enjoyed, be-satisfied that your 
portion, although shorn of its excess of 
good, still towers far above the common 
lot of humanity. 
an your general healthfulness, in your vi- 
cinity to market, and in this very slave 
labor, you possess advantages that, with 
proper energy on your own part, will en- 
able you to compete successfully in agri- 
‘cultural products with any portion of the 
American continent. But to do this, you 
must discard your overseers, and attend 
to your business in person ; you must 
limit your expenditures, and accumulate 
the moneyed capital, that is absolutely 
Recessary to the successful prosecution of 
every kind of business. 
trusting the science of cultivating your 
soil and managing your labor to an illi- 
terate; bigoted and uninterested overseer, 
you will take it into your own hands, ee 
thus ‘bring to bear at least the oreat in- 
centive of self-interest, you need. neither 


slaves to the South. 
/States, the possession of slave labor gives 


In your genial climate, | 


If instead of en- 
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remove to the West, nor brenanert your 
Over all the free 


you an immense advantage. Whatevet 
it may be to the more complicated pro- 
cess of manufacturing, this labor is fully 
competent to perform all the simple mani- 
pulations of agriculture. In this respect 
it'is equally efficient, whilst in the com- 
plete and systematic control to which it 


‘is subjected, it ts infinitely superior to any 


white labor that can possibly, as yet, exist 
in this country. ‘That the product per 
acre in the'free States exceeds ‘that of the 


slave States, is owing, not to the:difference 
between the operatives in'the one and the 


other, but to the difference in the charac- 
ter and conduct:of the proprietor. In the 
one, the owner'of a farm :goes forth him- 
self, and sees in ‘person that*every opera- 
tion is conducted to the best advantage ; 
that no less care is used ‘in saving and 
dispensing, than'in making ‘his crop. In 
fact, it is a perfect manufactory of wheat 
and corn, where the processes are all sub- 
jected to the influence of ‘mind. In the 
other, the proprietor leaves every thing to 
the puidance’ ‘of an indifferent and igno- 


‘rant subordinate, and then complains that 


he cannot enter ‘the area of competition. 
Correct this, my friends, and abandon all 
idea of leaving your homes and changing 
your pursuits. 

But that [have alicady occupied too 
much of your time, I could easily demon- 
strate that in the field of manufactures 
which Mr. Bruce proposes to you, you 
would meet much more potent competition 
from your Yankee brethren, than that to 
which you are subjected in your present 
calling. I could say something too of 
the political and moral advantages of an 
agricultural compared with a manufac- 
turing community, but I leave this theme 
to the eloquence of Mr. Bruce, who, with 
a singular felicity, extols most extrava- 
gantly the one profession, whilst he com- 
mends the other to your consideration. 

| A VIRGINIAN. 


Newly planted fruit trees should be 
watered in times of drought. 
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“A THE FIRST SAW MILL. 


The old practice in making bo: rds was | 
to split up the logs with wedges: and 


inconvenient as the practice was, it was | 


no easy matter to -persude the world the 
thing could be done in any better way. 
Saw mills were first used in Europe in 
the 15th century; but so lately ae: 1556, 
an English ambassador, having seen a 
saw mill in France , thought ita novelty 
which deserved a particular description, 
It is amusing to see how the aversion to 
labor-saving machinery has always agi- 
tated England. .'The first saw mill was 
established by a Dutchman in 1663; but 
the public outery against the new fangled 
machine was so violent that the Pip rales 
was forced to decamp with more expedi- 
tion than ever did a Dutchman before. — 
‘The evil was thus kept out.of England |° 
for several years, or rather generations; 

but in. 1768, an unlucky timber merchant, 
hoping that after so long a time the pub- 
lie would be less watchful of ifs OWN In- 
terest, made a rash attempt to construct 
another mill. The guardians of the pub- 
lic welfare, however, were on the alert, 
and a conscientious mob at once collected 
and pulled the mill to pieces. Such pa- 
triotic spirit could not always last, and 
now, though we have no where seen the 
fact distinctly stated, there is reason to be- 
heve that saw mills are used in England, 


PASTE. 


* Next to scissors,” Says an exchange paper, 
“paste is an invaluable editorial assistant,” 
and we find the following recipe going. the 
rounds for the best compound of this necessary 
accompaniment to the tables of all newspaper 
mongers, be they readers or manufacturers 
thereof. As we prefer the first sharp, and the 
Jatter sweet, says the North American, we 
look upon any scientific philanthropist who 
promulgates a new theory of paste as a God- 
frey, a Franklin, a Fulton, a Davy, or a 
Morse. ‘ You all do know,” as Mark Antony 


said, that when’ paste is made in the ordinary: 


manner, it soon becomes mouldy, and by fer- 


| very clear and beautiful paste. 


em tiateh in warm ‘weather, Viaad\ its 4 sticking 
‘power. To make some to keep, dissolve'an 
‘ounce of alum in ‘a quart of warm water; 
when cold, add as much flour as will thake it 
the consistence of | cream; then stew in it as 
much powdered rosin’ as will'stand on a shil- 
ling, and two or thrée cloves. ‘Boil it to a 
consistence, Stirring all the time. It will ‘keep 
for twelve months, (so says the newspaper, ) 
and when dry may be softened with water. 
Think of this, ye who have a paste pot under 
your nose from one year’s end to another; 
think of the flavor of cloves perfuming your 
room, instead of the villainous odor from fer- 
facto rye flour. 


This is, doubtless, a very 7 comet sort 
of paste. We have never tried it, but. have 
no doubt such a compound will have all the 
good qualities promised for it. But all kinds 
of flour pastes have a defect which cannot be 
gotten over. When a piece of newspaper is 
covered on one side with it, and pasted down 
in your scrap book. for future use, instead of 
a smooth, readable sheet, you find on opening 
it when dry, a dingy ill-looking surface, so 
much wrinkled as to be almost. illegible, —‘‘a 
sorry sight” indeed, This is. owing to the 
irregular manner in which flour paste dries. 
Gum tragacanth is the right thing. This is 
a cheap article: that may\be obtained from 
any apothecary, and a very small’ quantity 
goes a great way. The proper method of 
preparing it for use is to place a few chips,— 
say half an ounce,—in a pint cup, and fill the 
cup about two-thirds full of water. ‘In twenty~ 
four hours, the tragacanth will have risen up 
to the top, and with the water will form a 
About a tea~ 
spoonful of gum arabic placed in the cup | 
with the other gum will be found an improve- 


‘ment, rendering it clearer and harder when 


dry. Of all pastes this is the best, It is clear 
and almost transparent when spread upon a 
surface, and does not wrinkle the paper in 
drying by one-half as much as any other 
sticking substance. As to the other matter, 
it certainly will not keep twelve months; but 
we have some on the table upon which we 
write this, which has been there nearly three 
weeks and is still perfectly good. And even 
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matory diseases.’ Hence it is, that 
warm climates and in warm seasons of 
the year, when the minimum of oxygen 
is taken into the system, less. carbonic gas 
is expelled from the lungs, and excess of 


carbon inthe food, being “the principal ele-. 


ment of bile as well as “fat, stimulates the 
liver—an important organ, ‘and the antag- 
onist of the lungs—to a copious ¢ and un- 
due secretion of bile. Thus it is, that 
the human race—and domestic animals 
partake of the same injuries in a less 
degree—are evermore afilicted with bilious 
diseases in summer, and inflammatory 
complaints in winter. 

“ As the preservation of health i is a mat- 
ter that deeply concerns us all, and living 
as we do, in a climate subject to sudden 
and extreme changes in temperature, I 
have thought a few remarks upon the 
prevention of disease would not be unac- 
ceptable those that I have ifs BBP to 
address. 

“In silinien to keeping the bil warm: 
ly clad in winter, it is important. to keep 
the blood well supplied with earbon, which 
will combine with the excess of oxygen 
taken into the lungs by inhaling con- 
densed air, and thereby prevent ifs'chemi- 
eal attacks upon the living tissues of the 
peculiarly exposed lungs. This supply 
of carbon in the blood can be secured by 
-eating meat, and nutritious vegetable food, 
far more of which are needed in cold than 
in warm ‘weather. 


Consumption is the 


consuming, the slow combustion of the’ 


tissues of the lungs by the chemical ac- 
tion of oxygen gas, concentrated or con- 
densed by cold... Hence by fleeing from 
our. northern winters to a mild climate, 
when only about one-half the quantity of 
oxygen—it being rarified by heat—is 
taken into the lungs at each respiration, 
consumptive persons often recover. On 
the other hand, persons living in warm 
climates in summer, and indulging too 
freely in animal and other carbonaceous 
food, and inhaling a rarified atmosphere, 
are afflicted with an excess of carbon, or 
with biltous affections. They come north 
to a€ondensed oxygenous atmosphere to 
> goalie health, and generally find it. 

iving sparingly in summer, and sub-acid 1 


in | fruits that flourish most in’ warm climates 
and in wa 


arm seasons, and contain little 
carbon and much oxygen, is the true pre- 
ventive of biltous diseases.” 


TOMATO FIGS. 
Take six pounds of sugar, to one peck 
of the fruit, scald and remove the skin of 


the fruit in the usual way, add the sugar 


and scald over the fire until they look 
clear—spread on the dishes and dry in 
the sun, dip them in the, syrup once or 
twice while drying ; when dry pack them 
down in jars, sprmkling.a little sugar be- 
tween each layer. The syrup left < can be 
bottled for use and makes healthy bever- 
age with cold water. (Aunt Dolly says 
these figs are, better than real ones.) * 


For the Southern Planter. 
KEEPING SWEET ye O DA TORS. 


1 always keep my potatoes in pits dug 
underneath my top stacks. These pits 


are abont two feet deep, and as wide as 


the stack will admit—the length, from 


fork to fork that support the top-pole of 


the stack. Before stormg the potatoes 
away, I have the sides and ends of the 
pits well planked up, and the: bottoms co- 


'vered about two inches thick with pine 


beard. I also have a layer of pine beard 
up the sides and ends about the same 
thickness as that which covers the bot- 
tom. This layer is placed along as the 
potatoes are packed away; the pits being 
nearly filled with potatoes. I cover them 
over lightly with pine beard, and finish the 
covering with poles and dirt, the dirt be- 


ing thrown on last, Aghily, taking care to 


stop the apertures between the poles so 
that no dirt can pass through. In this 


way I have kept hundreds of bushels of 


potatoes, without the loss of five. Care 
should be taken before storing away pota- 
toes for winter use, 10 have them careful- 
ly picked over, and all such as are cut, 
broken or bruised thrown out; to avord 
bruising potatoes much, they should’ be 
handled lightly. With a view to keep-' 
ing my potatoes in this way, I have my 
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stacks made upon elevated are sO. that 
the water may pass off without soaking 
in the ground much ; thereby I keep the 
pits perfectly dry, which is all important. 
When I took up my planting last spring, 
kept as above directed, out of twenty bush- 
els there was not a half bushel injured. 

G. R. 


Sussex County, Sept’r, 1847, 


From the Americar larmer. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 


During the present year I have made 


several experiments with guano, in order. 


to test its value under different circum- 
stances ; the results of which I’ present 
to your readers. The most important fact 
which I have been enabled to establish to 
my own satisfaction is, that guano, like 
every other stimulant, by excess or im- 
proper use, inay prove as detrimental to 
crops, as its well directed employment 
will reward the enterprising husbandmen. 
Guano, however, is not a mere stimulant 
without partaking in a great measure of 
the nutritive character, for undoubtedly 
the essential elements of seeds may be de- 
rived from its constituent materials, and 
probably other valuable products in the 
form of secretions, &c.; but as a vehicle 
for the introduction of common nutritive 
matter, it takes a permanent rank with 
other bases and saline ingredients of the 
soil, thereby promoting vigorous growth 
in verretabl es when svfficrent aliment is 
provided them. If on the other hand the 
soil be incompetent to supply fresh food 
so fast. as it is disposed of by the organs 
of the plant, the consequences are disas- 
trous, if not fatal. During the drought of 
this season, a portion of my corn, upon 
which guano was liberally strewed, fired 
just as when ashes or other stimulants are 
dropped in or upon the hills; and what 
satisfied me that it was not the drought 
which in this case caused the injury, but 
an insufficiency of pabulum, is the fact 
that a portion which was freely watered 
suffered to a considerable extent, but in a 
less deeree; whereas another patch, far 
richer in vegetable mould and stable ra- 
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Se 
nure, on which the same quantity of gu 
ano was spread broadcast, flourished. 
mirably, although it was not artificially 
watered. I may add, that the ground in 
both cases, was. well worked ; f 
felt convinced that no amount of carbonic 


| acid, ammonia or the vaporof water from 


the air, will at all compare with either the 
natural supply, derived from decomposing 
vegetable and animal matter, the refresh- 


jing draughts of rain, the penetrating in- 


fluence of subterranean moisture, or irri- 
gation. Indeed, during a severe drought 
it may be. questioned whether an expo- 


sure of the partially moist under surface 


to the atmosphere does not allow more of 
the gases and vapours to escape than the 
ground absorbs in turn; and for this rea- 
son I hesitated to plough or disturb with 


the cultivator certain spots, unless the ap- 


pearance of the clouds indicated falling 
weather, as I uniformly found that a con- 
trary course left the field more dry and un- 
promising, notwithstanding an occasional 
deposition of dew. 

In this connexion I may mention an- 
other fact which I established. during ‘the 
prevalency of the drought, that one ‘good 
watering on a portion of some early corn 
in my garden was worth twice the amount 


quantities, because in the former case the 
water soaked in and remained for a con- 
siderable time available, whereas in the 
latter, the sun of the succeeding day gene- 
erally dried it up, if the hill was opened 
with the hoe, or if not opened, a hard 
cake. was formed on the surface almost 
impervious to the air, the oxygen of 
which I regard as serviceable to vegeta- 
bles as to animals; atleast the oxidation 
of organic matter in the sap or blood is es- 
sential to their vitality; all the: doctrines 
about the contrast between vegetable and 
animal respiration to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The above facts warrant me, 
I think, in concluding that guano presents 
ina condensed. and therefore convenient 
form, most valuable materials for vegeta- 
tive life, and that its‘use must be regula- 
ted by ‘the condition of the soil, so” that 


ceteris paribus, more may be employed 
profitably on good ground than on bad; 


so that I - 


of water applied at different times in small — 
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and. that on Herren? galds I aun say | 
fields comparatively destitute of organic. 
matter, it requires very judicious manage- 
ment to prevent it from disappointing the’ 
purchaser, Other experimenters 1n this 
vicinity. will probably coincide with me 
in this opinion. It seems to exhaust the 
soil at ‘once, and thus leaves the plants | 
with the chances of a precarious exist- 
ence—first, there is a rapid deposition of 
tissues, and afterwards as rapid an. ab- 
sorption and disintegration, of the succu- 
lent matter within the meshes of the new- 
ly formed leaves and stalks, without an 
adequate resource to fill: 7) place, and 
some to spare if the plants be young and 
thrifty. Iam not one of these who look 
upon the tendency of science to promote 
the artificial stimulation of animals and 
vegetables a as per se prejudicious—provi- 
ded the truth be fairly understood and 
acted upon—that the supply of nutriment 
must be equal. to the demand, neither 
more nor less; for repletion may as effec- 
tually thwart our efforts at the improve- 
ment of races as inanition. .The educa-, 
tion of a child may terminate in disease 
or death by overtaxing its powers, whilea 
judicious exercise of its bodily and men- 
tal functions may result in health and 
happiness. 
_ The decay of families in the higher 
ranks of society, and the potato rot, I am 
inclined to attribute to one and the same 
cause—luxury, or an extravagant stimu- 
lation of a part of their natural functions, 
whereby the others are enabled to sup- 
port the s system which gradually sinks. 
Consumption in animals or vegetables 1 is 
a penalty for living too fast; it is more 
generally the fault of. our predecessors ; 
but such | is the decree and we must sub- 
mit. If its occurrence is but seldom among 
the more temperate races of men, or in 
those esculents which are raised in virgin 
soil and in primitive fashion, there is rea- 
son to believe that it is because they have 
not been so highly developed by artificial 
stimulations. There are epidemics which 
sweep over extensive countries, prostra- 
ting at one time the human race, at an- 
other time cattle, and at another some spe- 
cies of plant peculiarly sensitive to their: 


virulence; and ‘the potato disease may be 

considered by some a visitation of Provi- 
dence of this nature; but. when we re- 
flect upon the injudicious use of excitants 
in these latter days; and that it is not 
merely the animal or vegetable immedi- 
ately concerned which suffers, but the 
succeeding generation ; we may infer that 
the appointed time will arrive, however 
long delayed, when a continued system of 
abuse or mal-practice will bring its reward 
in the annihilation of certain races and 
the commencernent of others in. thetr 
stead—a law of nature which will not al- 
low any simultaneous disappearance of 
living beings to the endangerment of her 
whole economy, but replaces a lower 
family by one higher in the scale, thus: 
making her creative efforts always. pro- 
gressive in the long run. From the re- 
cords of the past it would seem as if a 
portion at least, if not the whole race of 
certain animals and vegetables, must die 
out before other kinds start into life—the 
former being ‘instrumental, directly and in- 
directly, i In ,organizing germs of a supe- 
rior order of teing. I do not mean that 
the forces which were brought to bear up- 
on the new comers and ushered them into 
immediate existence, were derived exclu- 
sively from their immediate parents, for 
the physical changes which must: con- 
stantly occur during a long course of 
ages, may well be considered capable of 
modifying: types and introducing forms 
which may correspond with the changes 
alluded to. As then new genera and 
species may be traced through gradual 
changes in their organization to assume 
at length a totally diferent character, and 
to strugele with their progenitors as it 
were for an ephemeral existence, so the 
vegetable and animal tissues all origina- 
ting from the globule or cell, after receiv- 

ing en passani a taint or suspicion of simi- 
larity, proceed in their journey of life to 
higher: offices, and present the most di- 
versified textures, The operations, how- 

ever, of nature always preserve an analo- 
gy, and we find that these advances are 
attended with contemporaneous retro- 
erade movements on the part of other or- 
ganized tissues or organizable materials, 


‘ 
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and that to the jase the first are mainly in- 
debted for the forces requisite to perfect 
their destiny. I'he analogy stops not 
here—when new organs are formed, they 
are based upon those previously existing, 
which are forced to make room for the par- 
venue, if they do not flee before them at. 


their approach and become. annihilated. | 


In fcetal life the law can be recognized. 
without a shadow of doubt. But what 
has this to do with guano? 1 will.en- 
deavor to show its connexion with my 
subject. 

Guano is a new element of agriculture 
in North America, and what changes it 
is destined to produce, time will show. 
Cotton and potatoes have done more than 
the sword in shaping” the institutions and 
habits of modern nations ; apparently tr- 
vial objects in our branch: of business 
have accomplished wonderful results.— 
Let us look to guano and the mineral 
manures in general with as cloge an eye 
as botanical practitioners of medicine 
scrutinize the effects of what they are 
pleased to call poisons on the. animal Sys- 
tem. [am prepared to expect new phe- 
nomena from its use or abuse in accord- 
ance with its acknowledged power as a 
stimulant. Jt is premature to speculate 
‘uponany marked peculiarity of its action, 
but [ may be permitted to suggest that if 
nothing more is gained for a period of 
years by its proper application, than an 
extraordinary increase in the quantity of | = 
breadstufts and excellence in their quality, 
attended by as extraordinary a decrease 
of lahor and expense, we may at this 
particular juncture of affairs congratu- 
late ourselves and the world at large—and 
mureover that if the potato is soon to be 
ranked among the things that were, 
(which God forbid,) we may confidently 
promise our foreign customers that a good 
substitute is. Indian Corn, which we in- 
tend to season highly with guano for 
their especial appetite and our own parti- 
cular profit. 

Ros’t Serrett Woop. 


Mi. Hermon, near Washington, D. C. 


Tomatoes make excellent preserves. 


TO PREPARE BONES FOR MANURE. 


As mills for grinding bones are ‘very 
costly, it is agreat desideratum for the 
farmer to know how he can otherwise 
prepare them for his crops. By the fol- 
lowing simple method he can reduce them 


toa fine powder and increase one value 


four fold : 

‘Take one hundred pounds of ‘cbtied and 
place them in a kettle, or in an old tub un- 
fit for further use, or even in a hollow 
scooped in the eround, and made tight by 
lining with clay. Next take from’ ‘ibirty- 
ty to thirty-five pounds of oil of vitriol 
(sulphuric acid,) mixed with one-third to 
one-half its weight of water, and pour 
over the bones. In a day or two, the 
bones will dissolve into a liquid paste, to 
which there must be added, by stirrimg in- 
wood ashes or fine mould, until it is of the 
consistency of thick mortar. Put the 


| mixture under cover out of the way of 


rain, and in a few weeks it will become 

a light dry powder, which may be ap- 
plied by the hand or otherwise, to any 
kind of land that may requireit. In pre- 
paring this mixture, great care must be 
observed to keep the oil of vitriol from 
touching the clothes or skin, as ut will 
burn them as badly as fire. ~ 

The oil of vitriol, for this mixture, must 
be of a first rate quality, otherwise it 
would require a greater quantity than 
given above to dissolve one hundred Ibs. 
of bones. The mixture answers best for 
a turnip crop; but it is highly valuable 
for other roots as well as for grass and 
grain, It should be applied at the rate. of 
twenty to forty bushels to the acre, sown 
broadcast on grass land, in the spring, or 
on grain and turnip crops after harrowing 
in the seed, For gardens or field crops 
planted in rows or drills, as roots, corn, 
beans, peas, &c., it may be applied in 
the hills or rows at the time of sowing, or 
it may be afterwards sprinkled around the 
plants at the time of hoeing. rig Sieg 
Farmer. 
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ECONOMY OF LABOR-SAVING 
i MACHINES, 


oh little reflection will shiva ‘that’ to 
save time is agreat gain, while a liberal, 
though economical expenditure of money 
is equally so. Labor-saving machines in 
a farm-kitchen are, therefore, of the ut- 
Most, importance, as they not only save 
time, but strength ; for instance, if a far- 
mer expends a few dollars in the purchase 
of a churn so constructed’ that it will 
‘bring butter in five, ten, or twenty min- 
utes, and afterwards work. the butter fit 
for printing, and this only by turning the 
handle (and there are such churns now | 
in use), he will soon perceive that he has 
gained more than at first sight he could 
think possible. If he adds to this, pans 
for hot water, in which the milk- pans can 
be placed to prevent the new milk from 
cooling: too rapidly, he will find on churn- 
ing day, that he has gained one-fifth more 
butter than by the ordinary method. If 
such liberal conveniences are allowed the 
farmer’s wife and daughters, as ‘the mo- 
dern sausage-chopper, that noiseless friend 
to the farmer’s wife, that will silently do 
in two hours what it would take a man 
a whole day to accomplish by his single 
arm, or if a wood-shed in which the 
kitchen shall open, where a space can be 
portioned off for barrels and boxes that 
are to be receptacles for all sorts of things 
that the women should have in use close 
to the scene-of their labors, and to receive 
trash that otherwise would be thrown out, 
littering the. yard, and giving an air of 
unthrift that is always disgusting, and if 
saved in barrels and carefully collected on’ 
a compost heap, will serve as manure for 
the garden or farm, of the best quality, 
the farmer himself ‘will find in a short 
time, that in saving his strength, time, 
and health, he has gained at the end of 
the year, at least, the price of the labor- 
saving machines, and the following year, 
there will be a clear profit of money as 
well as time, that can be spent more pro- 
fitably in lighter and equally useful occu- 
pations. If i in the above mentioned wood- 
house, a row of barrels be placed close to 
the kitchen ates: one for ready made soap, 


one for soap- ot into ae is beat 
placed twenty- five pounds of potash, and 
two barrels of water, one for pig-slop, an- 
otber for bones and all the worthless scraps 
and sweepings of the house, and another 
for chicken feed, the following results will 
take place :— The soap being close at 
hand, can be used, when it is wanted, and 


hee will be no excuse for things not 


being kept perfectly clean. If the “barrel 
of potash and water be kept close at 
hand, ten times as much soap-fat will be 
2athered and saved, as if the barrel were 
not there; for it will take no more time 
to throw it there than into the pig’s barrel, 
or tothe dog. ‘The potash will. prevent 
the fat from becoming mouldy, or filled 
with skippers, which it is apt to do when 
collected in the usual way. The soap 
will make itself, if stirred once or twice a 
week. Poiash, instead of lye, is most 


economical, as it is more certain in its re- 


sults; and the ashes are more valuable 
on the manure heap or pasture land than 
what the soap is worth. ‘The pig-slop 
will be under the mistress’s eye, and in- 
gredients neither too gcod nor too bad 
will be put in. The bones and scraps, 
now so highly prized as manure, may all 
be saved; and last, not least, dirt is not 
rade, and the time and strength that 
would otherwise be taken in cleaning and 
scouring are saved for better purposes: 
and the chickens anay be regularly fed 
Awitbput waste of time. 

- On a farm, as in a beehive, all should 
| be workers, and the drones sent off. The 
women as well as the men, should work ; 
but all will find that the best economy is 
to save, whether it be in time or money, 
or strength, though all should be diligent- 
ly, carefully, and liberally used, if the 
farmer wishes to thrive. if from a care- 
ful management of time, you save one 
hour a day, either from unnecessary sleep, 
pleasure, or ignorance, you will gain m 
five years, seventy- five days and two 
hours for profitable improvement of mind 
or means.— American Agriculturis?. 


Sulphur is very valuable in preserving 
erapes from insects. | 
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From. ee agonal fritetieandie. 
, ‘ROOT PRUNING. 


It has been ascertained that the best 
mode of epueing fruit trees is. what is 
called root prunin g, especially | In gardens, 
and when applied to pears. Jt has been 
found, too, that the best way to. produce 
precocious fruitfulness in this fine species 
of fruit is to graft on the quince stock, 
from its being almost.an equatie tree, and 
flourishing in nearly all soils. English 
gardeners have said that.“ pears engrafted 
on the quince stock give the finest fruit,, 
and this has been found to be true.” In 
relation to root pruning, I give the fol low- 
ing, the remarks of a. very skilful culti- 
vator of England, Mr. ‘I’. Rivers, which 
will be found useful, to those especially 
who cultivate fruits in gardens... The 
practice has been adopted in England for | 
about ten years with great success. 

‘For immediate effect, the tree should 
be prepared by annual root, pruning for 
one, two, or three. years in the nursery; 
but, if not so prepared, trees of the usual 
size and quality may be planted and suf- 
fered to remain two ‘years undisturbed ; 
unless the soil is rich and they make vi- 
gorous roots the first season after planting, 
Operations may then commence the first 
season. ‘Thus, supposing a tree to be 
planted in November or December, it may | 
remain untouched two years from that 
period, and then, early in November, if) 
possible, a circumferential trench,teninches 
from the stem of the tree, and eighteen | 
inches deep, should be dug, and every 
root cut with a sharp spade, which should | 
be introduced quite under the stem at 
about fifteen inches in depth, so as to 
completely intercept every perpendicular’ 
root.” (The spade should be steeled at 
the edge and very sharp.) ‘The follow- 
ing year, the third from planting, a trench 
may be again opened at fourteen inches 
from the stem, so as not to injure the’ 
fibrous roots of the preceding summet’s, 
growth, and the spade again used to cut 
all the circumferential and perpendicular 
roots that are getting out of bounds; the 
fourth year the same operation may be 
repeated at eighteen inches from the stem; 


| 
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and in n all. subsequent root pruning “thi 
the stem must be kept. 
This will leave enough ‘undisturbed earth 
around each tree to sustain.as much fruit 
as ought to grow, for the object is to ob- 
tain a small prolific OE se scans 
_ The writer observes that a_ ‘perfedt, ball 
of fibrous roots is formed in the course of 
a few years, which requires to be occa- 
sionally heaved down to ascertain if any 
large feeders are, making their escape 
from it, Each tree should be manured 
every autumn, and the manure. suffered 
to be washed in. by the rains of winter 
“The great 
end to attain,” he says, Mig to give the 
mass of spongioles enough. nutriment in 
a small space, but not too much, so that 
a tree will make shoots about four inches 
long in one season, and at the same time 
be able to produce an abundance of blos- 
som-buds and fruit. On trees of many. 
varieties of pears the former will be in 
too great abundance. . I think removing 
a portion in early spring would be an im- 
provement in pear culture.” 
In relation to. pruning the Lianalieg i 
says: “All that is necessary is the occa- 
sional removal of a crowded branch, the 
fact being that root pruning almost does 
away with the necessity of branch prun- « 
ing; sometimes, however, a root will es- 
cape the spade, ‘and then in the following 
summer a vigorous shoot. or two will 
make their appearance; these should be 
shortened in July* to. within four buds of 
their base, and the following autumn the 


feeding root must be diligently searched 


for and pruned.” 

Mr. Downing, in his vahuable work on 
the Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 
says that “root pruning in this country 
will be most valuable in its application to 
common standard trees which are thrifty, 
but bear. little or no fruit. They will. 
generally be found to require but a single 
pruning to bring them into a permanently 
fruitful condition ; - and some sorts of pears 
and plums which do not usually givea 


fair crop till they are twelve or fourteen 


* Any shoots inclined to vigorous growth 
should be shortened this month, as it iar io 
the formation of incipient ploom-buds. 
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years | old may Ze Bois fiue into fruit by 
this’ means as soon as ihey are of proper 
size.” i to the best time for. pruning, 
he think $ that a forinight before midsum- 
ris by far the best season, on the whole, 
a ranch pruning in the ‘Northern haha 
Middle Staies.” For he very justly sup- 
poses that ‘wounds made at this season 
heal | over freely and rapidly; i is’ the 
most favorable time to judge of the shape 
and balance of the head, and to.see ata 
glance which branches require removal, 
and all the stock of organized matter in 
the tree’ Is plpgig es ‘the branches that 
remain.” ne a De re OW. 


"POWDERED CHARCOAL. 


ig diertoal is a great seated of ammo- 
nia itis an excellent thing to sprinkle (in a, 
powdered state) over all enue heaps, and 
particularly: over those places where animal 
filth is allowed to. accumulate. It destroys the 
odor and. renders it better for manure. It is 
also said to prevent the larve of insects from 
becoming. flies or moths. A writer in ‘the 
- American Agriculturist states that pigs eat 
‘charcoal and are thought to fatten on it, and 
that in the course of’ the summer months ‘he 
frequently: throws a bushel or so at a time into 
his pen. He Says he finds it makes the ma- 
nuire SO much more: valuable that he finds it 
worth while to buy charcoal for the purpose, 
_and that by using it his pens are never offensive. 


TO PREVENT WOOD DECAYING. 


Take twelve ounces of rosin and eight 
ounces of roll brimstone, each coarsely 
powdered, and’ three gallons of train oil. 
Heat them slowly, gradually adding four 
ounces of beeswax, cut in small bits: — 
Frequently stir the ‘Tiquor, which ‘as soon 
as the solid ingredients are dissolved, will 
be fit for use. What remains unused 
will become salid on cooling, and may be 
re-melted on subsequent occasions. When 
it is fit for use, add as much Spanish 
hrown, or red or yellow ochre, or any co- 
lor you Want, first ground fine in some of 


the oil, as will give the shade you want; 
then lay it on with a brush as hot and 
thick as “you can; some days after ihe 
first coat is dried vive it a second. It 
will preserve plank for ages, and keep 
the weather from driving. through brick 
work. Common white paint may be used 


‘on top of it, if required, for the sake of 
appearance. 


‘Y'wo coats should always 
be given and in compound machinery, 


the separate parts should be varnished be- 


fore they are put together, after which it 
will be pr udent to give a third coating to 
the joints or to any other part which 1s 


'| peculiarly exposed to the action of mois- 


ture, such as water-shoots, flood-gates, 
‘the,’ ‘beds of carts, the tops of posts, and 
all the timber whieh i is near or within the 
ground. Each coat should be dry before 
the. parts are joined or the last. coat ap- 
plied. The. composition should be applied 
when the wood is perfectly dry. It is 
necessary to mention that compositions 
made: of ‘hot oil, should, for the sake of 
security, be heated in metallic vessels, in 
the open air, for when the oil is: brought 
to.the boiling point, or six hundred of 
Fahrenheit, the vapor catches fire, and 
though a lower degree of temperature 
should be used. in this process, it 1s not 
always. possible to regulate the heat, or 
to prevent the overflowing of the mate- 
rials; in either of which cases, were the 
melting performed in a house, fatal acci- 
dents might happen.—.4r chives of Useful 
Knowledge. 


CATERPILLARS. 


An English Agricultural paper gives 
the following method of destroying cater- 
pillars, which was 2 ccidentally discovered, 
and is practised by a gardener near Glas- 
gow. A piece of woollen rag had been 
blown by the wind into a currant bush, 
and when taken out was found’ covered 
by the leaf-devouring insects. He imines 
diately placed pieces of woollen cloth in 
every bush in his garden, and found next 
day that the caterpillars had’ universally 
taken to them for shelter. In this way he 
destroys many thousands every morning. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH CLOVER AND 
TIMOTHY SEED.’ 


Desirous of learning, by direct trial, at 
what depths clover’ and timothy seed 
would germinate, I made a narrow trench 
ina favorable situation, three and a half 
feet long, increasing in depth from the sur- 
face at one to the oi her end, where it was 
six inches deep. ‘The bottom of it was 
therefore an inclined plane, and was made 
smooth and even, by pressing a straight- 
edged board forcibly upon it. ‘Thus pre- 
pared, the seed was sown thickly in the 
trench, its whole length. In twenty- -four 
days, at an average noon temperature of 
forty-five degrees, the plants appeared at 
the surface for four mches from the shal- 
lowest end towards the deepest part of the 
trench; and afterwards continued to ap- 
pear from still deeper portions of the ground 
for seventeen inches, when it wholly ceas- 
ed to vegetate. Three months have now 
elapsed, and not a leaf has shown itself 
beyond the point just named: The clover 
and timothy sprouted alike, and ceased to 
germinate at the depth of two anda half 
inches. ‘The plants are now nearly a foot 
high, at the shallow extremity of the 
trench; and diminish in stature as the 
trench deepens, the lowest being! about 
five Oo six kiches in height. ‘The mtelli- 
gent farmer will, of course understand the 
abject, and appreciate the value of this 
ex periment. 

Some of the same seed was scattered 
on the ground, at the same time, and left 
uncovered, It vegetated. in due season ; 
its radicles, from an eighth to a fourth of 


an inch long, lay exposed tothe snow and } 


frost for some time, and finally found their 
way into the earth. Mad Be 


DROWNING. : 
A notion prevails, vezy extensively, as 

we judge from. reading the newspapers, 

that drowning persons. never rise to the 


surface more than twice; ox, in other] 1 
this. The wheat is sown ima clover turf, 
or summer fallow, from the 10th to f5th, - 


words, that if a person falls into.the water 
his third time of sinking is sure to be the 
last, and fatal., In almost. every publish- 
ed account of rescue from drowning, tt Is 


ing for “the last time” when. she tinnelie: 


‘specific ev idence. 
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aid arrived, We apprebend that this: is 
altogether an idle notion, and the belief 
in it may possibly work mischief by ine. 


ducing suspension of effort to rescue, 


There is no magic. in number three; no. 
inscrutable and inevitable reason why- a 
drowning person may not come to the 
surface a half-dozen times and sink as 
often, It is possible enough that in ordi~ 
nary cases the strength, and vitality of the 


sufferer may be. so: "exhausted by three 


sinkings as to make another rising im- 
‘practicable + but even of this there is no 


sons to be drowned without rising even 
once to the surface, and inferior animals 


we have seen. go dow nand come-up again . 


many times before life was extinct. — New: 
Yort Commercial Advertiser. | 


For the Southern Planter. 
RECIPE FOR BLACKING. ake 
Have a basket full of elder berries gas 


thered when fully tipe, and put into. an 


iron. pot; let them be slightly mashed ; 
after addins a good portion of water, ‘boil 
till the juice is well extracted. Strain off 
the liquor and boil till it’ thickensa Jutle. 
This simple preparation makes an excel- 
lent blacking. 
and kept for twelve months if put in. bot- 
tles and corked well. Water must not be 
added' to the blacking after boiling 
will cause it tasour and spoil, 


CULTURE OF WHEAT. 


In an interview we recently had with 
General Llarmon, of Wheatland, Monroe 
county, he communicated some important 
facts, from his own. experience, On. ne eul- 
ture of wheat, 

The system of wheat cultivation gene- 
rally adopted in. Western New. York, is 


of September. ‘Lhe quantity of seed is 


| usually one and a quarter bushels. per 
mentioned that the man or boy was sink- 


acre, Sowing a larger quantity produces 


We have known per- 


A supply may be made, 


Or i" 


o 
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a finer straw with shorter heads, and ear- 
lier maturity, but does not, on the whole, ita 

afford a greater yield. If sown earlier) Experiments are being made with glass 
‘than the time above specified, it is liable to} MU pans in England. It is thought by 
the attack of the Hessian fly. This is some that they will be found very excel- 
an insect that appears at all seasons, con- lent articles. The price, it is said, will 


DAIRYING. 


\riving to get its living from other sources, 
when wheat is not to be found, but parti- 
cularly productive and abundant when 
this crop comes forward early in the on 
The grain-worm has not yet infested the 
fields in the western part of our State. If 
* sown later than the 15th of September, it: 
does not root as well, thereby exposing it 
much more to winter killing, and it does) 
not tiller as well, by which it matures la- 
ter, and is more liable to rust. ‘The wheat: 
ripens from the ‘7th to the 27th of July, | 
averaging from the 15th to the 20th; and 
it should be cut. as soon as out of the 
milk, when the berry yields easily to the 
pressure of the thumb and finger. As) 
good a wheat crop as was ever raised at 
the west was produced in the uniformly 
cold season of 1816. It is probable that 
the superior wheat of England is owing 
to the longer time required to ripen it, by 
which the berry is enabled to fill up 
more moderately, but much more effec- 
tually. Our warm summers, on the con- 
trary, push it forward so rapidly, that it 
‘does not have time to mature so large, full 
and complete a grain. 

Before sowing, the.seed should be 


washed in strong brine, which may soon 
be turned off and a quart of lime to every 
bushel is then added and intimately mix- 
ed. 
to 24, it should be sown. 


not be high, and it is supposed that they 
have an advantage on account of the pu- 
rity of the metal, and their being norisk 
of any injurious action which may in- 
jure the cream or prevent it from rising. 
Cheap China has’ been recommended and 
sometimes tried for milk pans. It is 
thought by some that milk pans should be 
shallow. ‘l'his subject was discussed at 
a late agricultural meeting in England. 
One.man stated that he believed it had 
been demonstrated that the same measure 
of milk poured into a vessel allowing it 
to stand two inches deep, would cast 
neatly twice as much cream as it would 
do if its depth were eight inches. Now 
does the experience of dairymen in this 
country agree with this? We should be 
glad to know. 

At the meeting above alluded to, Mr. 
Greaves stated that be had found in his 
own dairy that a piece of saltpetre about 
the sizeof a hazel-nut, dissolved in warm 
water, and mixed with every gallon of 
new milk as soon as it is strained, not on- 
ly caused the milk to cast its cream bet- 
ter, but had the effect of removing from 
the butter every disagreeable flavor ari- 
sing from the he:bage of particular pas- 
tures, such smal]l addition to the milk, of 
so well known and simple saline sub- 


After standing a few hours, say 12] stance, imparting to it a wholesome char- 
When very | acter, rather than, otherwise, in a dietic 


smutty, the wheat, should receive three} pointof view. 


thorongh washings in strong brine, and 


We have seen saltpetre used: in this 


jitee as before, and this has been found| way with good effect. 


effectual in securing the future crop from 


Another gentleman at this meeting 


smut. Hatch’s machine is used tosome ex-| spoke of the syphon for separating milk 
tent in sowing wheat, and all other kinds of | from cream. ‘The syphons were made of 
grain broadcast, as also plaster, With] block tin, with a tube about a quarter of 
this a boy will sow about twenty acres aj/an inch bore. They are completely self- 
day, and more evenly than can be done by | acting, merely requiring to be inserted in 
the most experienced sower. ‘It costs for-| the milk and set at work, the stream con- 
ty dollars, and is easily kept in repair.|tinuing to-flow by such decantation until 
The seed does better by clianging, and} the cream presented itself for admission 
especially from poor lands to richer. into the lower orifice of the tube, when its 

American Agriculturist.. | greater body and less fluidity prevented 
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its free passage, and the syphon shodulty 
stopped of its own accord. ‘his complete 
draining of the milk from the cream, ren- 
dered the butter very superior 1m, its keep- 
ing properties.—— Cultivator. he 


i 


HESSIAN FLY. 


Among the many things that annoy the 
wheat crop, this is frequently the most annoy-, 
It is not now our purpose to touch upon 
its history or nature; but we wish to sum up | 
what is considered py the. most experienced 
as the best measures to avoid its ravages. 
We have never heard of any remedy which 
we could deem effectual; and we have given 
up. all hopes of the discovery of such. But 
although we cannot entirely protect our wheat 
from the depredations of this insect, there are 
ways of opposing and avoiding them, and 
means by which we can insure fair crops. 

The best authenticated of all remedial mea- 
sures is to MANURE THE solu. . If you make 
your land rich, you will have little reason to 
fear either the fly, or the rust, or the winter- 
kill. All observers agree that other things 
being equal, poor lands invariably suffer the 
most. We may see this proven by any field 
of wheat that has suffered from the fly. ‘The 
parts that have suffered mast are invariably 
the poor knolls and ridges. Yet the fly is by 
nature prone to,damp and shady situations. 
If the intervening hollows were as poor as the 
hills. they would preier them; but they are 
enriched by the fine particles of earth, which 
have been washed down from the ridges, 
Consequently from their greater fertility the 
grain is there able to withstand the attacks of 
the enemy. ‘This is the true reason why san- 
dy soils suffer most from the fly. Such soils 
are easily exhausted of the fertilizing agents 
which they contain, It is.doubtless the addi- 

tional strength. that the plant derives from a 
rich soil that enables it to spare some of its 
fluids for the sustenance of the insect, and 
still produce a vigorous. growth, Besides, it 
is the first shoots sent up by the seed, that are 
attacked. When these are destroyed if the 
soil is an impoverished one, the kernel itself 


ing. 


i 
i 


. 


we 


dies; but if the ground is FORE 
continue and it will send up fresh s 
have 7 


which being after the ser of the d wi 
a fair’ Chances, Higa teaeanlhe ey 
From this fact, that it will only do ti wale 
wheat in rich ground, the fly has’ proved a 
blessing instead of a curse in many farming 
districts. A writer (Ezra L’Homedien i in the 
Trans. N.Y. Soc. for Prom. Agric, §-c., 1. 5), 
saysy.“! The land in Suffolk county < and other 
parts of Long Island was easily tilled and by 
continual cropping with wheat was So. reduced 
that on an average not more than five or six 
bushels were raised to an acre, _. This mode 
of husbandry was still pursued, and although 
the land was gradually impoverished, the far- 
mer found the crop, though small, would more- 
than pay for his expense and labor. 
sian fly put an end to'this kind of husbandry,. 
and in that way has proved’ itself instead of 
a curse, a blessing; no other way being found. 


| to prevent'the injury done by this insect, than 


by highly manwring the land.” 


The same 
thing has taken place i in Delaware. ' 


A rich soil then is the surest way of. all, to 


| get a good crop and to defy the Hessian a. d 


The next best measure to. save,the wheat, is 
one: very easily resorted, to, and which is re- 
commended on all sides by the most trust- 
worthy cultivators. It is.late sowing. As is 
well. known the fly comes just aiter the wheat 
is a little above the soil if sown at the usual 
time. If sown later than the usual time of 
their advent the wheat is safe. It is every-. 
where allowed that the earliest sown fields of 
wheat are the most infested, and where early 
sowing has been practised for a number of 


years,.a visit, from the fly may be expected. 


The Hes-. 


Dr. Asa Fitch (in an able pamphlet upon this , 


insect, which we recommend to oun readers,) 
says:. “Just, before harvest our attention was 


directed to two fields.of wheat in the neigh- 


borhood of the town of Stillwater, one of 


whigh was seriously injured by the fly, whilst 


in the-other not a solitary straw. broken byt the. 
insect; cquld be found. .The only cause to 
which this striking contrast, could be imputed 


was that the latter field had. heen sowed a fort- 


night -later than. the other. Analogous in- 
stances have often occurred to everyone living 


pn. aisiticts| ren the fly has been sirdscinl 
_ This « » seems to prove more than it does 
prove. “The safety of the later field was ow- 
_ ing perhaps as well to the fact that the dies 
‘ nF that neighborhood had found all the aceom- 


, and had. no occasion for the second, as to 
its being sown so short a time after their sea- 
son, But it is universally admitted that this 
et one of the secret methods for avoiding 
them. 

e » True, this late sowing renders the crop lia- 


ble to two other misha ps—the winter-kill and | 


‘ the rust, But if our first advice is adopted— 

4 Ae enrich the soul, these: will be prevented as 

-wellvas the fly. 
of the wheat will have acquired too much 
strength to be- broken and thrust out by the 

heaving of the ground from frost; and the 
crop will attain its maturity too early to be in 
danger of the rust. So ie is the true ie 
after all. 

Another method for avoiding the fly was 
proposed many. years ago by a writer who 
signed himself “A Kirg William Farmer,” 
and which was the subject of some very in- 


ee ee 


teresting controversy, between General Cocke, 


Dr. Merryweather and James M. Garnett. 
This method was to cover the seed deeply. 
The following facts. were deemed to be estab- 
. lished by that controversy. That when a 
kernel of wheat is buried to the depth of three 
inches, it sends a single stem upwards, which 
within an ineh of the surface forms a crown, 
sending from. that point a tuft of fibrous roots 


downwards, and a tuft of blades. upwards.. 
These become main roots and stalk, if undis-. 
turbed. But if these be destroyed by the fly,. 


: a new set, of shoots start directly from the 
deeply buried kernel, and these shoots are 
never attacked by the fly. ‘A kernel, on the 
other hand,. but slightly buried, sends up its 

blades at. once directly from the seed; if these 
be attacked, therefore, the whele itl be de- 
stoyed. But unless the soil be: good the seed 
is very apt to die when the fly meddles with it, 
whether it. be deeply, or. lightly, aovered. And 
whether it lives or dies, this.method, does no- 
thing towards either destroying: the-insect or 
frustrating their operations. In fact, you sow 
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modations that they desired in the field first’ 


If the ground is rich the roots | 


for two crops, one to be harvested by the fly 
and the other for your own use. 

Many steeps for the seed have been recom- 
mended. Some of these have been used with 


a view to destroy the eggs, as decoction of 


elder, &c:, but we regard this as proceeding 


on an erroneous principle, viz: that the eggs 


oD”~ 


-of the fly are deposited im the seed. Other 


steeps have been recommended because they 
accelerate the growth of the wheat, and thus 


| enable the farmer to sow later than he other- 


wise would be able. Saltpetre, four ounces 
to water sufficient to wet a bushel of grain, is 
perhaps the best of these. After soaking 
twenty-four hours, itis spread out and dried 
twelve hours. 

In 1817, Gen. Cocke directed public atten- 
tion to grazing, as a method by which a good 
crop may be obtained from a field after the fly 
had attacked it. When it is seen that the fly 
is. at work. upon it, and the wheat is full of 
eggs if sheep and other stock are turned on it, 
they will eat down the crop in a few days. 
The eggs will thereby be destroyed, and the 
fly no longer. finding a place to deposite more, 
will go somewhere else. If the land is good, 
the wheat will spring up again and no injury 
will be experienced by the crop. Rolling the 
wheat field is another measure which has been 
tried with advantage. Dusting the wheat 
with lime, ashes, and soot and dragging elder 
bushes over it, (the smell of which has been. 
Supposed to be obnoxious to’ the fly,) are me-. 


-thods which have been tried with but doubtful 


success. Smoking the field is another plan - 
which has been resorted to for the annoyance: 
of the fly. This is done by making a ring. 
heap of damp brush, chips and other trash to 


‘the windward of the field in the evening, when 


the smoke will lie on the ground and creep 
along among the wheat. Its efficacy is‘sup- 
posed to be increased by the addition of to- 
bacco, brimstone, &c. We have small faith 
in any. of these measures. 


Until: farmers.come to some definite fee 


‘standing about the matter, there is very little 


hope that we shall be cble to do much towards 
the destruction of this troublesome insect. 
Yet countless millions of their eggs may be 
destroyed by a vey simple method. If some 


: pay 


2 
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particular field be sown, very early, so that it 


may serve as/a nest for the, flies before the 
rest Is e it will become completely filled 
with them. By then turning it in with the 
plough, they will be destroyed. If farmers 
throughout the land would agree upon a com- 
bined and simultaneous action in this way 
much might be done. 

We conclude this article with the following 
catalogue of the varieties of wheat which are 
less liable to the ravages of the fly, which we 
take from the work already quoted: 


That there are any kinds of wheat | ever, materially injured by it. 


already been suffici 


seit ‘ingestigation vs this 7 
reputation of the Underhill wh 
ba shown. if 
was a bearded white-chaff, with a plu my 
yellow berry, requiring to be thoroug: 
dried before grinding, ‘and then produein 
flour in quantity and quality equal to the: 
best of the other varieties, lis fly proof 
quality was by many supposed to be 
owing to the hardness or solidity of is 
straw. ‘The fly freely deposited its eggs 
upon this wheat, but it was seldom, if 
‘The Spel- 


which are perfectly “fly proof,” (to use a | ter wheat (Triticum spelta, Linn.,) was 


coramon and expressive term,) as has been 
sometimes stated, we wholly disbelieve. 


numerous as to attack barley and rye, it 
13 not probable that any of the cultivated 
species of the genus Triicum can entirely 
withstand its attacks. But that there are 
kinds of this grain that escape with little 
injary, when other kinds are almost wholly 
destroyed, is a well established fact.— 
What the peculiar properties possessed 
by these varieties are, that render them 
thus singularly invulnerable, has) never 
been investigated with that degree of ac- 
curacy which so interesting and important 
a subject well merits. Mr. Worth sup- 


poses that fly proof wheats must have 


smooth leaves, affording no grooved or 
channelled surface to hold the eegs of the 
fly.—(Amer. Far. IL, 181.) Mr. Smelt- 
zer thinks the leaves of such wheat stand 
out horizontally from the stem, or incline 
downwards, mstead of being erect, and 
that the egg is thus washed to the ground 
by rains.—(Patent Office Report, 1844, p. 
434.) The Hon. J. ‘laliaferro regards the 
imununity ¢ as proceeding from the strength 
and vigor of the roots, whereby the plant 
continues to grow, notwithstanding the 
exhaustion of its juices by the worm — 
(Patent Office Report, 1842, App No. 1.) 
This theory appears to us more plausible 
and more in accordance with the facts re- 
corded with regard to these varieties, than 
any other which has been proposed.— 
Qther opinions less specific, might be al- 
luded to, but all of them Bi opinions 


merely, as we discover no evidence of| would buy no more of it. 


$2 


. | been injured by the fly. 
At times when the fly is so excessively | 


‘introduced into Maryland in 1837. 


also long since remarked as never having _ 
‘This is so very 
inferior a species, that it is but little in use 
in this country, and only cultivated be-+ 
cause it will grow well on the poorest 
soils, whether the season be wet or dry, 
aaa is free from all maladies. It has a 
long, slender, beardless head, with the 
chaff so firmly attached to the grain, that 
itcan only be separated by passing through 
a mill, and yields a yellowish flour. It is 
more highly esteemed in Germany than 
in any other country, being there prefer red 
even to all other kinds of wheat. The 
China wheat, said originally to have been 
found ina crate of imported China ware, 
branches and grows very much like rye, 
ripens at least a week earlier than other 
varieties, yields largely, | (forty or fifty 


_bushels per acre, it 1s said,) and has never 


been known to. be. injured by the fly— 
(Patent Office Report, 1844, p. 43.) The 
Mediterranean wheat, ins such high repute 
for its fly proof and other qualiiies, was 
It is 
a light red-chaff, having a long stiff beard, 
a long, red, and very flinty berry, and 
fete about ten days earlier than other 
varieties. Mr. Garnett, in his Fredericks- 
burg address, considers its only title to be 
designated as fly proof, is, that it recovers 
better than other wheats from the depre- 
dations of this insect. Inthe Southerm 
Planter, (Vol. IL, p. 243,) it is said to be 
a coarse dark grain, much like rye, and 
yielding such indifferent flour, that some 
of the merchants had smnicnahaed they. 
Its straw, too, 
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upon bn attéhrile soil, is said to 
0 support the head. Mr. R. 
tin the American Agriculturist 
, and ‘others, state that it improves 
tivation. As it becomes fully ac- 
ted, it will, we doubt not, lose ils 
10st objectionable traits; but will it not | 
, at them also lose Its fy proof and other 
j Uw which are its main recommen-: 
‘~ 
oa 


ms at present? On the whcle, this 
ariety is sO very prolific, and so’ exempt. 
4 fo ym all ‘diseases, that we are not su 
rised_ at the mankert favor it has received. 
Lisa admirably adapted for seewring a 


least expense,” receives the prize; but its 
grower will be reluctant to inform his 
1 Pe e sells it in market at 
1 S per bushel under the current 
re In fine, we think this noted va- 
in a never come into general favor 

‘in those districts where choicer kinds can: 

be successfully cultivated. ‘The Etrurian 
1 wheat, brought home by Com. Stewart, 
so far as yet appears, possesses all the 
most valuable. qualities, and none of the 
defects of the Mediterranean. This is a 
bali variety, having a strong and vigo- 
 rous stalk, a beantifu lone smooth head, 
yielding a round, plump, white kernel, 
: with a remarkably thi. bran. It is very 


» ranean, (Rev, D. Zollickoffer and others 
_ far resisted the attack of the fly. We 
‘are gravely told by an. anonymous writer, 
BS that “this wheat was nol, as ils name 
~ would indice; ate, brought from the little 
‘ ‘island ‘of Etruria.” In what creek ‘this 
- “little island” is situated, we have been. 
a . unable to. discov er, but with such a de- 
ks ‘pose negation, we are driven to the infe- 
rence that the grain, im question was de- 
Pied ‘from. a a territory which we. moderns 
- all Tuscany. The White: Flint wheat, 
i one of the choicest varieties of Western 
New York, withstands the attack of the 
- better than any of the other kinds: 
there in “use. For a full account of it, 
| aps Gen. armon’s paper in the Pransac- 
tions of the New York State Agricultural 
a Society, 1843, p. 217. In conclusion of 


 premivm in our agricultural societies. Sie 
, where “the. largest crop, raised at. the | 


prolific, and quite as early as the Mediter- 


in the Amer an Farmer,) and has thus: 


‘pers put together.” 


this tne of our aitbiect we wo 
serve, that we should by no means. be SO- 
licitous of procuring any variety ‘of wheat, 

merely because of its fly proof qualities, 
believing as we do, that in all ordinary 
visitations of the fly, other measures are 
a sufficient safeguard. If vigor of YOo!, 
firmness of stalk, and rapidity of grow th, 
are, as would appear, the points which 
render these varieties fly proof, a. fertile 

soil will certainly go far towards impart- 
ing to most other varieties the same 


quality, . 
i, 
THE SOUTHERN PLAN seh 


Mr. Josiah W.. Ware Z us as follows: 
“Enclosed you will find one dollar which I 
understand is the subscription to your paper, 
so valuable to the farmer’s interests. The 
Planter is so cheap, and of such vast vals 


to the farmer’s interest, thatevery farmer who — 


cultivates even a garden ought to sustain it. 
It is, I believe, the only farming journal in 
this region of country; and surely the South. 
ought to sustain an Editor who will with in- 


dustry and energy collect-all that is new and 


valuable from other agricultural journals, and 
who devotes himself to gathering and placing 
in a tangible readable form, the experience of 
the best farmers, so that they may be used. by 
their own genta tion and then bound up and 
transmitted to posterity. For certainly this 
must be of more value to. the planters of the 
South than all the political and partizan pa- 
At the risk of being 
charged with recommending ourselves, we 


vhave transcribed this passage from our friend’s 


letter, because we believe what he says 2s true. 
ib 


POTATO YEAST. 


To two. middling sized boiled potatoes, 
add a pint ¢ of boiling water, and two table- 
spoonfuls brown sugar. One pint of 
hot water Boul be applied to every half 
pint*of the compound. Hot water is bet- 
ter WM warm weather. This yeast being 
made without flour will keep longer, and 
is said to be much betier than any pre- 
viously in use. 


ri 


Pie 


passage of air throu a a funneld 
urely upon, his labor in its format ejeot ee 
rnore direct the funnel, the more tee dlar mle 
‘its si size, and the smoother its surface, the |’ 
more perfect will be the draft, T he creat. 
erlength you add to a funnel by giving it 
abrupt turns or. “breaks,” )a they are 
sometimes called,\the less useful it is for 
the purpose for which it is designed. A 
funnel 8 inches square, made “perfectly 
smooth and even in its inner surface, and 
perpendicular in its direction, will cond uct 
a stronger le one twice the size 
which is irregu 

rough surface, , and having abrupt turns. 
A separate funnel, for each room, should. 
be carried all the way up the chimney ; 
and if this is not done the area of each 
funnel should equal in measurement that 
of all the flues. leading into it. 
in a conical form, a gradue 
of area as it is carried 2p, will: be much 
more regular in its draft at the apex:than 
= that of ‘the ordinary construetion, where 
the outlet of the funnel is smaller than the: 
bottom or inlet, The most prominent dif- 
ficulty in the draft. of chimneys. 1s occa- 
sioned by discrepancies in the formation of 
the funnel. —Fisk's 4 Almanac. rs 
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ar in its form, with a 


! 


A chimney 
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THE SOUTHERN PLAN TER, 
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BERNARD, 165 MAIN ST T 


JS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BX. . 


»RICHMOND, VAL 


TERMS a 
er, containing gt two SURE 


smavipiasil cine ; omn meng aie 


the volume, or January number, 
<>No paper will be discontinued, wit Vall 
rearages are paid. Pe Me 


Wea 


letters on- business, connected with 


the Planter, must be post- a 


cn 


‘as superior to any in 1 


| 1842, ¢ (with ; ae November, 1s 6, 


pTigie af William Pri ince, eit 


wf ies for five } aries Phavts, idee &e., the genatinene 
a which may b depended ‘upon; and t 


pas a ey requested 10" exan m0 
stock of ploughs. ’ ene be 
sizes, all on the i 
beam may be raised or 
the right or left to regulate 
of furrow withony alieri a: 


face a made as “perma LS, 
|plough, if.not more so. "The sizes ¥ 
a light’ one-horse to a large four 
the prices from $3 50 to ¢ 

The four-horse we ec 


Those who use four-horse. plo L 

call in time to allow us to pai them re 

the present season. Re su 
For further description s see Planter « aT sh 


ruary ‘and April, 1847. 

-Patent rights for sale. a a. ayy. 
Address “GEORGE Want NOR of Coy 
je—tf 


Net New Yor. 


r HE new. Pro 
etors of this ce 


2 pat, TRE osaeinge 


unremittingly endeavor to merit he 
DENCE and PaTRONAGE of the Public, 
| Teerity and LiperaLity in. dealing, a 
DERATION in charges. 

sy Descriptive Catalognegat 
cation post paid., 


Aug. 1847 
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